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5-Book Series | NaTURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Natural Elementary Geography...... $ .60 $ 
The Best Natural Advanced Geography......... 1.25 @ 
McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
é NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 
¢ The. Best In Primer, five Readers, and Charts. $ 
a M th d LYTE’S LANGUAGE SERIES © 6 
¢ e ods Elementary English, 35 cents; Elements 
= of Grammar and Composition (in Press). 
¢ The Best OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
$ Primary, 30 cents ; Intermediate, 50 cents ; 4 
4 Art Advanced, 80 cents. 
¢ BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHIETIC 
and Second Books, each 18 cents; 
. hird and Fourth Books, each 20 cents. 
$ The most attractive Readers ever published. They make learning to read RICE’S RATIONAL SPELLING “ « 
NG BOOK 
a pleasure. intro- 
é : ple gn They cultivate a taste for the best authors by an early intro Part I, 15 cents; Part II, 20 cents. $ 
t . . . . 
é uction of selections from their works. Profuse and artistic illustrations. MILNE’S MENTAL ARITHIIETIC......... $ .35 : 
fd Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued $ 
¢ to meet new demands in every department. Correspondence cordially invited, é 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
¢ PORTLAND, ORE. @ 
A TIMELY BOOK. Choice Lit t | 5 Books 
e ] era ure By Prof. Suerman WILLIAMS 
Supt. of Schools, Gl 
| H E O U NG AM E RICAN This Series is intended to create and foster a taste for good ant 
r teach him what to read, is to put into his hands a dangerous weapon. 
A CIVIC READER. By Harry Prarr Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 48 cts. to the Borough Boards, or Primary Grades. 
ti der gaye Two for Intermediate Grades. — reading matter, each volume bound in full 
am sure that the work wil be of greet service of rights and duties of citsens, Two Grades. be fully. and American authors will 
anc iope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circu ation,—Abram S. Hewitt (Ex-Mayoro . Y. City). 1e price forthe full Series is #1.75. This is over eight pages of choice reading matter f. , 
oO r. S 10, 1807. | Sample set sent b ail, postpaid, « eceipt of price ia ee 
Should be pleased to see Young American ’’ placed in every school in Vermont, teria mates it | 
and for thy sentiments of is name: The coun SIGHT READER, & wed tor practic, after completing tne First Reade 
A well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan tor ahoal sup- It is a genuine and carefully graded Sight Reader for Primary Grades. 
plementary reading. — Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. END POR CIRCL 
SEN "OR CIRCULARS. 
WILLIAMS, Aart., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. H. I. SMITH, Boston. ‘SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


WHAT? £%What Pens to Use in Schools? ESTERBROOK’S 
HOw How to obtain them? .. . . Order through the Stationer 


WHEN? When to get them? . . . . . Now, and always keep on hand. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Werks! Camaen 


| 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 
Offer to School Boards, Superintendents, and all interested in School Supplies, their new lines of Educational " ‘Goods, and call your special attention to their 

Writing and Drawing Tablets | 
Quincy and Vertical Writing and Practice Papers 


Students’ Note Books and Spelling Blanks 


in every particular. 


These goods are the best manufactured for educational purposes in this country, and are up to date 


Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application, addressing 
SALESROOM : 


FACTORY : 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, No. 74 Duane Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


ESCAPE THE WILTING HEAT OF AUGUST. 


Spend your Summer Vacation in 


COOL NOVA SCOTIA. 


Personally -conducted party will leave Boston 
August 2, at 12 M,, for a restful, unhurried tour 
through the land of EVANGELINE. Arrive home 
August 20. Everything first-class. Ladies without 
escort especially cared for. Entire expense of 18 
days’ “outing” ONLY $69, Our 5th season. 
Write for prospectus, Address 

ASSOCIATE Ep1rork OF EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


OOKINC UP 


Your 


VACATION TRIP 


SEND 2*STAMPFOR COPY OF 


yummie 
A Xcursl 


JRWareon 


Fitcrpurc . 
Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 


would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent:to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


free of cost. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


(CRITERION LANTERNS AND 
STEREOPTICONS 


Especially applicable for Educational Institu- 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—for in- 
struction in all branches of education. We are 

: headquarters for 
“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST,” 3 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. 4E, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


SVOSEPH GILLOTT'S © VOSEPH GILLOTTS 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sont by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Romeraet St.. Roston. 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu. 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 


Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


2 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


The Great Historical Review 


CURRENT 


For 


Will contain a complete and carefully prepared 
history of thee WAR WITH SPAIN. This fea- 
ture alone will make Volume 8 of CURRENT 
HISTORY of the greatest value to all students 


of history. 


No private or public library will be complete 


without it. 


The first quarter, covering the first three months 
of 1898, is now ready for mailing. 


Subscription price, $1.50 a 


Sample copy, 25 cents ; 


AGENTS WANTED. 


We have agents who are taking 100 or more sub- 


scriptions a week. Most 
No experience necessary. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
3 Somerset St., 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’l Zastern Agent, 


TIME MONEY. 
SAVE /7T USING THE 


Wanted, Teachers who are U n ion Pacific Ral | road e 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘* The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


and furnish all necessary supplies|*‘ The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Dénver 1.30 P. M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
WwW. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


287 Broadway, New York, 
5 State st, Boston, Mass. 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


E. L LOMAX, Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., 


HISTORY 


1898 


year, 40 cents a number. 
specimen pages, free. 


liberal terms are offered. 
Outfit free. Address 


Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Can Make Money 


REPRESENTING OUR PUBLICATIONS 


At Institutes and 


No, more lucrative work can be found than that which 
Write us at once for 
full particulars. 


we have to offer, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


Winship 


No charge to school officers for service rendered. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


With the opening of our new office at Akron, Ohio, we are better 
prepared than ever before to work for the interests of our members. 
Miss Rena B. Findley, who will have charge there, comes to us 
with a ripe experience and personal knowledge of school affairs 
and officials. We cordially recommend her to teachers and super- 
intendents. 


K have at this time very many calls for teachers of all 
grades. If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 


We can assure competent instructors positions during any part of 
the year. 
Superintendents and School Boards enhances the value of. this 
agency to our members. 
unless we feel sure that such notification will be of value to them. 


r 


Our method of making personal recommendations to 
We never notify candidates of vacancies 


leachers seeking positions or promotions should register at once. 
Forms and 


Summer Schools. circulars free. 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL 
Send for new Catalogue. 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th S8t., 
New York. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Send for 
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Number 3. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 : 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4. % 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.560 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by ene person at one time. 


$1.00 @ year 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMAN. 


I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good game, and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 

For the choicest game that the forest holds 
And the best fish of the brook 

Are never brought down with a rifle shot, 
And are never caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing in the air, 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
1 hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 


The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 
To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 
There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled; 
And ye thoughts that are blown with the scent of the 
ern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away! for the hunt in the fern-scented wood, 
Till the going down of the sun; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away! for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 
There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 
For the angler who has on rod. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


James L. HuGues, Zoronto: Froebel did more to 
establish Christ’s principles on earth than all the 
centuries before. 


Atick Wetiincton The ordinary boy 
crosses a field to get somewhere; the kindergarten 
boy sees things on the way. ‘ 


Freperic Axuison Tupper, Quincy, Mass.: For 
those who make themselves more and more efficient 
every year the “dead line” has no terrors. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. M. Maxon, Plainfield, N. J. 
Of the teacher, it is particularly true that when he 
ceases to improve, he is near the condition of dimin. 
ished usefulness. 


Hon. Joun R. Kirk, State Superintendent of Mis- 
sourt: Especially unwise and harmful is the practice 
of employing teachers who are related to members of 
the school board by blood or marriage. 


Josern F, Daniets, Gréeley, Colo.: What you 
want is a library in fact—a magnet which will draw 
books to it. Books have a great habit of collecting 
themselves — gravitating, we may say—if conditions 
are at all favorable. 


SuPEKINTENDENT F. Louis St. Louis: 
Methods of teaching should lead not simply to the 
repetition of the lessons studied, but should be a means 
of securing the assimilation of the lesson through 
thoughtful recitation, and other modes of expression 
and reproduction, together with some occupation and 
practice connected with the lesson, involving the dis- 
play of the child’s own individuality. 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF NEW YORK. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION, 


ALBANY, JUNE 27-29, 


The convocation of the University of the State of 
New York is a unique educational organization, and 
the thirty-sixth annual session, held at Albany June 
27, 28, and 29, will compare favorably with the meet- 
ings of previous years. Composed, as it is, almost 
entirely of teachers in high schools, academies, col- 
leges, and universities, a higher order of exercises may 
reasonably be demanded than of the teachers’ associa- 
tions of other states, but this is only realized in part. 
In spite of the strength of individual parts of the 
programme, there was an unusually large number of 
people, who spoke at Albany, who simply told what 
they thought on this question or that— a procedure 
entirely justifiable when the speakers have had ex- 
perience worth listening to, but altogether out of place 
when of a decidedly mediocre character. 

The Albany programme had been arranged with 
the care and thoroughness which characterizes all 
that Secretary Melvil Vewey does, and in spite of the 
large number of speakers and wide range of subjects, 
it was admirably carricd out. Among the topics pre- 
sented were: “L:xtension of the elective system in high 
schools”; “Inglish as a study in the state of New 
York”; “Minimum prerequisites of a four-year high 
school course leading to degrees”; “Revision of the 
academic syllabus”; “The place of business training 
in the educational system”; ‘“ducational functions 
of wall pictures, photographs, and lantern slides, as 
co-ordinate with books in giving either information or 
inspiration”; “School libraries, and the influence of 
newspaper reading on boys and girls.” The best col- 
leges and universities of the state—Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Syracuse, and Vassar—were well represented on 
the programme and in the attendance, and the prin- 
cipals of the leading high schools, academies, and 
parochial schools were in attendance in large 
numbers. 

The extension of the elective system in high schools 
and academies was presented with clearness and force 
by Principal A. L. Goodrich of the Utica free 
academy, but the same cannot be said of a ‘dozen or 
more who followed in the discussion. [Excepting 
Principal I’. D. Boynton of Ithaca, State Superintend- 
ent Skinner, Principal Thomas O. Baker of Yonkers, 
and Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, all of 
whom spoke to the point and with intelligence, 
there was a remarkable display of ignorance on the 
part of a good many who spoke on the question as to 
the province and workings of the elective system; and 
several of the speeches were absolute burlesques on 
the whole elective system. Secretary Dewey had ap- 
pended to the programme a well-selected list of 
articles touching the extension of the elective 
system, but most of the speakers had apparently not 
read any of these. The feeling of the audience, in 
spite of the weak and illogical presentation of that 
side of the question, was clearly against the extension 
of the elective system, if one may judge from the 
rounds of applause which followed the negative 
speeches; and the words credited to President Eliot, 
that “New York was twenty-five years in the rear of 
educational progress on the matter of elective 
studies,” is apparently as true to-day as when uttered 
several years ago. Professor Nicholas Murray Butler 
made the most brilliant address of the whole meeting. 
It was a sober and earnest presentation of the claims of 
the elective system, and its contrast with the scatter- 
ing and illogical “opinions” of a dozen men who 
spoke egainst the question was a high tribute to edu- 
cational progress. But Professor Butler realized how 
overwhelmingly the convocation was out of sympathy 
with the question, and with characteristic courage he 
lamented that the bow of educational progress was 
not over the state of New York. : 


The excellent work which the University of the 
State of New York is doing in unifying the educa- 
tional forces of the Empire state was nowhere during 
the convocation more apparent than in the discussion 
of business education. Many of the so-called com- 
mercial colleges have been forced to relinquish the 
title of “college,” and others have materially strength- 
ened their course of instruction in order to meet the 
higher standard demanded by the regents. 

In spite of the stagnation so apparent in the dis- 
cussion of electives, the paper by Principal F. D. 


Boynton of the Ithaca high school bore testimony to 


the fact that there are some men in New York state 
who are not altogether content with existing condi- 
tions, but who believe in educational progress. His 
discussion of the revision of the academic syllabus in 
1900 was a broad and generous plea for larger useful- 
ness of the secondary schools of New York. A number 
of the addresses were of a high order, and may be read 
by readers of the Journal of Education—not at the 
convocation—in the printed proceedings of the convo- 
cation. Among those well-worth looking up are: “The 
‘eaching of English in High Schools and Acad- 
emies,” by Professor Albert 8. Cook of Yale Uni- 
versity; “A Comparative Study of the Value of Eng- 
lish, Latin, and Mathematics,” by Principal Arthur 
Marvin of Schenectady; “The Utility of Normal 
School Instruction,” by President Charles De Garmo 
of Swarthmore College and professor-elect of educa- 
tion at Cornell University; “The Educational Value 
of Pictures,” by Superintendent Thomas R. Kneil of 
Saratoga Springs; and the discussion of the extension 
of the elective system, already referred to, by Princi- 
pals Goodrich, Boynton, and Baker, State Superin- 
tendert Skinner, and Professor Butler. 

But the convocation does more than discuss educa- 
tiona! problems. It is fortunately sufliciently limited 
in its membership to exert a beneficent social influ- 
ence, and in the corridors of the senate chambers— 
where the sessions were held—as well as at the Ken- 
more-—Wwhere most of the delegates stopped—there 
were frequent and helpful informal discussions of 
many of the problems which had been presented on 
the platform in a more formal way. Not only at the 
informal reception given in the state library on the 
cpening evening, but on all other opportune occasions, 
Secretary Dewey and his staff, and notably Dr. Henry 
L. ‘Taylor and Charles N. Cobb, rendered most 
eflicient service in making the social side of the con- 
vocation the great success that it was. Professor 
Albert Leonard, the recently elected dean of Syracuse 
University, was equally useful in this direction. 
Syracuse has enlarged her usefulness in the selection 
of Professor Leonard and the establishment of a de- 
partment of education, the beneficent professional in- 
fluence of which was clearly apparent at the Albany 
meeting. 

Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee gave an ad- 
dress the second evening on democracy and education, 
which was an eloquent appeal for the universal educa- 
tional brotherhood of man. ‘The formal opening of 
the Indian museum on the last afternoon of the con- 
vocation was the most unique feature of the thirty- 
sixth annual session. ‘The Five Nations, constituting 
the original tribes of the famous Lroquois league, were 
represented at the convocation by their sachems and 
chiefs, who in brief, but admirable, addresses, ratified 
the election of the University of the State of New 
York as wampum keeper of the historic Five Nations. 
Soheatona responded for the Onondagas and the 
Oneidas, Sachem Hodoehjoah for the Senecas and the 
Cayugas, Sarothanewana for the St, Regis Mohawks, 
and Chief Hagaahgwish for the Cayugas. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC IN CHARACTER MAKING. 


DecivereDd sy A. E. Winsuip, Journat oF Epucation, 
Boston, BrrorE DEPARTMENT OF Music, N. E. A., 
Wasninoton, D. C., Jury, 1898. 


Music tises through rhythm and melody to har- 
mory and symphony. School musie brings the 
populace up to the enjoyment of all the comfort, 
peace, and joy of music, in so far as music has a com- 
mien interest for mankind; it also brings music as an 
art inte the every-day life of the world by making it 
the pabitual companion in’ their impressionable 
years of ihose who are to be the Americans of the 
future. 

At large expense we are .beginning to beautify 
schoolrooms with reproductions of works of art, re- 
prints ef ihe masterpieces. ‘Too much cannot be said 
of the benefit to be derived from placing these where 
children can see them day by day, but even this is 
hardly to be compared with the influence of the 
caily singing of historic songs, the weaving of selec- 
tions from masterpieces into the heart and voice of 
children, to be taken by them into after life. 

The problems are how to get the most of music 
into school, end the most out of the music of the 
school. La ous have musie in every school in 
America. Jt is almost as absurd to have a school 
without music as to have a schoolroom without sun- 
light. When musie is in the school it should be so 
fanglt as ic be a factor in character making. Sun- 
light in the schoolroom will not insure health without 
proper ventilation and appropriate exercise; indeed, 
it can ruin the eyes if it is directly faced. So music 
will not make character simply by admitting it to 
the schoolroom. 

The school has its influence upon the child indi- 
vidually and as a member of the community. The 
school helps the individual to intellectual power, 
practieal force, and personal character. The com- 
munity influence of the school is focused for good 
citizenship, for worthy membership in society, for 
ihe leavening of the universal character of the 
people. The culmination of both is in character. 

Music ts of service to a greater number of persons 
than any otier art. More appreciate it and execute 
it, more are influenced by it and use it for the 
pleasure and good of others. The poorest get from 
it comfort and enjoyment, and the rich joy and peace. 
The laborer at his toil, the millionaire at his dinner, 
the servant and the servantless housewife in. the 
kitchen, and the society queen in the drawing room, 
ali find musie their tonie. 

Music rests the body, balances the mind, and 
pacilies the soul. It is said that one cannot be 
hypnotized when he is singing. The violently insane 
An angry man cools off if he begins to 
sing. There are no angles in a song. The tendency 
of music is to make one beautiful. If there are dis- 
cords in the life of musical people, it is not because of 
the music, but in spite of it. 

Music may be taught in school so as to be a mere 
glossing of the life or it may reach to the fountains 
No art can be spread out so thin, as 


ao not sine, 


of character. 
none can run so deep. 

A bird that is ill will not sing. Musie represents 
health of body and of mind, of disposition and spirit. 
li represents, also, faith and love, joy and peace. 

The common school is especially a place for teach- 
ing singing, for giving the child the power to get the 
most out of music, that he may give the world the 
Inost through music. It is something to sing, but 
singing of itself is not enough. One must know how 
to sing well. When Melba, the queen of entertainers, 
with # voice of culture as well as of sweetness and 
force, began her training with Marchesi, she would 
spend twenty-three hours and forty-five minutes of 
exquisite care of body, mind, and. spirit in order that 
she might be in the best possible condition for a lesson 
of fifteen minutes. If a woman of her genius 
and power needed the most skillful training at the 
hands of one of the world’s most gifted teachers, what 
shall be said of those who think that it is all-sufficient 
to have a schoo! sing one hymn or song each morning? 

School musie should be taught by a thoroughly 
good system and by one competent to train the voice. 

The school is no more expected to make soloists 
than to make horseshoers or milliners, but as the 


school gives the training and education so that one 
can prepare advantageously for any life work, so it 
must give thai preparation for specializing which 
shall discover to the child his talent for music. It 
ought to be expected of every graduate of a public 
school that he shall be able to do as well with the 
talent he has in musie as he does with that which he 
has for letter-writing. 

There is 2 tradition that most musicians have but 
three or four pet songs or “pieces of music” that they 
can render at any time, and that they can only play 
or sing when they are in practice. This may be the 
professional’s standard, but it is not the standard of 
the people in other things. What would be thought 
of a school that trained the pupils to perform but 
three sample examples, and these only when they were 
in practice, or to read a selection of descriptive, 
didactic, oratorical, and poetie character! ‘The com- 
parison is not adequate, but it is suggestive. The 
public school ought to do away with much that seems 
to the people nonsensical in the limited power of 
trained musicians, 

While children should) be trained to get out of 
some masterpiece all that is in it, they should also be 
taught to get out of every masterpiece in music some- 
what of its power as readily as they do out of “Para- 
dise Lost” or the “Merchant of Venice.” 


COMMODORE WILLIAM T. SAMPSON, U.S. N., 
Commanding North Atlantic Squadron. 


Many of the choice bits of music are as capable 
of universal appreciation as the most popular lines 
of Burns or Byren. Musie has hallowed the hum- 
blest virtues and the homeliest conditions. Who 
that ever heard Patti throw the halo of her genius 
over “Comin? ‘Through the Rye,’ or Annie Louise 
Cary breathe the inspiration of her soul into “Down 
Upon the Swanee River” can ever forget the power 
of the human yoiee over each individual in a vast 
audience 

One evening when Jenny Lind was at the height of 
her power and the largest auditorium in New York 
city Was packed (o the limit, Daniel Webster occupied 
the box of honor, As she was swaying the audience 
with one of her star selections, for the rendering of 
which she was trained to the height of her power, Mr. 
Webster said to a companion, “Why doesn’t she sing 
The gentleman 
retired, and, as the great singer left the stage amid 


some ballad of her virlhood days?” 


a deafening applause, he told her of the remark of 
the great orater. As quick as thought she returned 
for her encore and sane in her native tongue one of 
the sweet ballads of her childhood, and as the last 
note died upon that breathless throng she turned her 
radiant face ané nodded in her charming way her 
appreciation to Webster, who by instinet had risen, 
and with a majesty sublime bowed his recognition. 

It is said that in all her career she never had such 
an ovation as that which greeted her when the full 
significance of the moment burst upon the audience. 


None of us appreciate the beauty, the power, the 
glory of music. It not only comforts and inspires the 
needy of earth, but at the dawn of creation the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and at the advent of Him who 
said, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and 7 will give you rest,” the very heavens 
echoed the message: “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 

Rhythm is a ecmbination of very distinct ideas; 
it is keeping siep like an army, it is flowing like a 
river. It is measured time, and yet it is time flowing 
in unbroken movement. The accent gives the con- 
jinttous flow to sharply marked-off measure. 

All physical life is perfect in proportion to the 
perfection of its rhythm. ‘The faintest touch of life 
in the ecrudest, slimiest mold that gathers under 
‘damp bark in the tannery yard is a little world in 
which rhythin reigns, while at the other extreme the 
latest revelations of brain activity tend to show that 
there are no currents of force, but rather a reign of 
rhythm among the brain cells. The movement of 
these, and not their touch, is the source of mental 
activity. 

The essenee of the lowest traceable vegetable life 
is rhythm, the highest flights of poet and orator, the 
sweetest affection, the loftiest reaches of faith, joy, 
and peace are rhythmic activities of matter, mind, or 
emotion. 

Lack of appreciation of all this has prevented the 
school from rising to the heights it should attain. 
In mathematics we find rhythm as an exact science, 
as perfect in iis way as the movement of the spheres. 
The pianist etiains the art of touching the keys with 
ihythmie accuracy without following the hand with 
eve or mind. here is no satisfaction in arithmetical 
work until the pupil knows the fundamental com- 
binations and processes as the pianist knows the keys. 
very child soca knows the sum of two numbers as 
the pianist knows how to strike the chord. 

The pupil who adds by counting with his fingers 
is lacking in the “ear for numbers” as much as the 
child that counts the octave on the kevs is lacking 
inanear for music. You do not give: up with the 
child whe courts his fingers, but) you keep him 
wrestling with numbers until he has them fairly 
well in mind. The pupil that) does not know the 
chords simply needs a more skillful treatment, because 
music is higher in the realm of art and science than 
arithmetic. 

Those who have the rhythm of language need 
neither drill ner grammar, but there are those who 
must be nelped to this rhythm by both. Spelling is 
universally acknowledged to be a matter of rhythm, 
und we may as well admit that the same is true of the 
shill for gathering and classifying information in 
veography, science, or history. 

The “new education” is the dawn of a_ brighter 
day. The dawn in the new education seems, how- 
ever, to have heard the command of Joshua, and the 
sun is standing still just below the horizon, leaving us 
in the dawn of perpetual promise. The old way was 
mechanical, the new has activity, but too often 
merely mechanical activity. If it has life, it is too 
often a military life, keeping step to the word of the 
drill master. a measured tread that breaks the bridge 
hy its terrible swing, whereas it should be the life of 
the bird upon tireless wing. 

The kindergarten of Froebel was a prose poem, 
Life in’ the kindergarten is social rhythm, with 
the voice as natural as the note of the lark, the lan- 
guage as easy, and the courtesies of life as graceful, 
as the rhythm of nature. All this should be retained 
in elementary and secondary school, in college and 
liniversity, and it will be when musie is appreciated 
isthe Keynote of all intellectual activity and social 
grace, 

Whatever our theological prejudices, we must all 
admit that the most beautiful conception of the ages 
is that ef the child of the manger, whose birth and 
growth, chitdhood and manhood were humanity 
touched with the melody of heaven. 

It is e long reach from the child of the slums to the 
saint in glory, but it is no longer than from the slime 
of the pond to the purity and sweetness of the un- 
folding lily. Our faith believes all things possible 
with people, but not with persons. Whoever and 
whatever can give the teacher whose life is being 
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worn out by her dull boy faith to believe that there is 
power in carih or heaven to make of hima pure, 
agreeable, self-sacrificing, noble man is doing more 
for the werld than he who has invented a battalion 
of “the best methods” in number work or language 
teaching. Music has in it greater possibilities along 
this line than any other subject. And yet there are 
‘hose who think the value of the multiplication table 
in business is infinitely more important than music, 
which, if taught with half the faithfulness of arith- 
metic, might be made to transform many a mis- 
chievous boy into a glorious character. 

Who shall state the ratio between a boy grinding 
away on a aistasteful lesson because the eye of the 
teacher is upon him, with the truant officer at the door, 
and the boy whe is enthusiastic over his school work 
hecatise the meiody of rhythm thrills through every 
lesson ? 

Hiocs some teacher who has no faith in the possi- 
bilities of the bad boy say, sneeringly, that it is idealiz- 
ing when we say that a school ought to be a place in 
whet the rhythm of heaven, through music, should 
teach the life of the child of the street, so that his 
thought. and hope, and faith shall eventuate in that 
cheracter and power for which the Great Teacher 
came among men? 

If so. he sneers not at us, but at Him who gave us 
our ideals, and if is better to stand humbly at the feet 
of the Great ‘Peacher than to be with those who re- 
viled while he was being betrayed. 


WHAT OUh SOLDIERS WILL SEK IN 
MANILA, 
BY KATHEKINE LOUISE SMITH. 


There are four hundred islands in the Philippine 
group and eight million inhabitants. 

Manila was originally built in 1573, has had three 
earthquakes, is one foot above high water, and con- 
tains three million souls. The city proper is full of 
convents, churches, barracks, and government build- 
ings. The inhabitants are a motley assortment of 
Spaniards, creoles, 'Tagals or natives, and Chinese. 

A stone bridge and costly suspension bridge cover 
the Pasig, a sluggish stream covered with green slime, 
and on whose banks the city is built. Foreigners re- 
side mostly on the northern bank of the river or in 
the suburban villages, and many of their homes are 
elegant. 

The position of Manila is extremely favorable to the 
development of a world-wide trade; its bay is one of 


The most dreaded animal is the crocodile. There 
A Manila 
crocodile can swallow a horse. THe swallows without 
chewing. Often they are twenty-five feet long with 
a head five feet long, and weigh 400 pounds. The 
museum in Boston contains the skull of one sent from 
the Philippines. 

Three plants flourish in these islands in profusion, 
bamboo, banana, 


are buffaloes, but they avoid civilization. 


and are more hardy than elsewhere 
and cocoa palm. The first makes dwelling houses, 
fences, and vessels for food and water. The second is 
an agreeable fruit, and the filaments vield a thread 
that is woven into cloth. The last furnishes food and 
the wine which savages value, also household utensils 
from the shells, and sail-cloth and wearing apparel 
from the bark. 
OF MANILA. 

The women of Manila are of all classes. The better 
Class lead an indolent life, caring for nothing but some 
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languid excitement. They have little ambition ex- 
cept to dress and shine in a ballroom. We find much 
of the virtues and many of the blemishes of the Span- 
ish character, enervated by the effect of a 
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tropical climate. 

The half-castes are haughtily repelled by 
their half sisters, 

rect forms and homely faces are the rule 


in the women of the villages. Those of 
Tagal, which one often sees in Manila, wear 


a short waist of light material, white as snow, 
a skirt extending from the waist to the feet 
of bright color, and an overskirt or square of 
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some dark material drawn so tightly around 
the hips that walking is diffienlt. The feet 
are bare save for heelless slippers, held on by 
the little toe protruding outside. Often their 
heels are stained. As a whole they have good 
straight black hair, large 
mouths, and black eves. They make prudent, 
thrifiv wives among their own Malay castes. 
requently the half-eastes are of Chinese 
Gold and silver ornaments are little 
used by the natives. Children go either ab- 
solutely naked or with a light shirt. <A 
woman’s hat is an odd-looking round piece 


statures, coarse 


origin, 


of home made straw. 


HOW HOUSES ARE BUILT. 


Nearly all the dwellings are built on the 
water’s edge. The house of a well-to-do per- 
son is usually raised on stones or piles from 
= six to eight feet from the ground. © This 
permits the free circulation of airs It is 
A cool veranda to 


the noblest in the world. It is 120 miles in cireum- 
ference and washes the shore of five provinces. At 
the time of the simoon all vessels making voyages 
on those seas are obliged to pass near these islands. 


entered by a wide stairease. 
the front is used to receive visitors. Behind is a large 
room with ehairs, table, ete., much «like our sitting 
The Malays carve beautifully, and often the 
Sometimes a ‘small altar 


room. 
decorations are unique, 


The floors are 


occupies one corner of the apartment. 
highly polished and with plantain leaves 
twice a day. Often these floors are of waxed hard 
wood, There are no curtains or carpets to collect in- 
sects, and the furniture and bedsteads are of bamboo, 
with straw matting for mattresses. One very odd 
feature is the windows. The panes are made of plates 
of shell from a flat translucent oyster. This admits 
light, but excludes the sun. All the houses are built 
with a view to earthquakes, and often a house weighs 
only from four to five hundred pounds. The streets 
are lighted with kerosene, but in dwellings and shops 
are swinging lamps of cocoanut. oil. 
ABOUT THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The streets of Manila are crowded from morning 
until night. The shops are excellent. Many are 
owned by Chinese residents, who sell goods at reason- 
able prices. ‘The sidewalks are shaded with canopies. 
There is no public library and poor theatres. [tis 
seldom that one sees large estates, all the rice lands, 
cane lands, and cotfee lands are divided. This ac- 
counts for the absence of agricultural buildings, store- 
houses, ete. 

The finest church in the city is that of the Jesuits. 
It is handsomely built and fitted throughout with the 
lest expensive wood. It took twelve years to com- 
plete, and cost over $1,000,000. In connection with 
all churches are schools, and there is a fine observatory 
and museum. 

RELIGIOUS AMUSEMENTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 

Catholicism rules supreme. The 
wealthy, as a rule, and an odd fact is the prohibition 
of music after ten p. m. without their permission. 
The priests have great power, and the archbishop has 
been more powerful than the governor-general. No 
English paper has been published, and all the news 
of the Spanish paper was submitted to the archbishop 
for his approval. There have been no Protestant ser- 
vices, and only one railroad, which was built*by the 
English after much opposition. On a festival day, 
lamps are lighted in the house and flowers and gar- 
Jands with arches span the road. Around the walls 
of Manila by the edge of the bay is the calzada—a 
fashionable drive lined with almond trees. Every 
evening presents a gay scene of carriages filled with 
cavaliers and ladies without head-dress. A band of 
the native regiment plays. The Malays are very fond 
of music, and every village has its band of native 
musicians, which, next to the lottery and cock-fight, 
is the solace of the Malay’s heart. 

On the promenade the air is full of gaiety and 
laughter. Suddenly the convent bell rings, all con- 
The men bow their heads and a 
It reminds one 
Then life and 


priests are 


versation ceases. 
few minutes are given up to prayer. 
of the Mussulman’s call to prayer. 
motion and gaiety go on. 

The river side is a pretty sight. The men, women, 
and children bathe in the evening and frolic under 
the palm trees. From November to April the tem- 
perature, though eighty-two degrees, is not oppressive, 
but in the rainy season the heat is enervating. 

Balls are a great delight to the Manila women, and 


are frequently held on Sunday. But the chief 
amusements are the lotteries and cock fights. 


Dearest of all to the Malay heart is the cock fight. 
Birds are raised for this very purpose, and are often 
valued at $50. Amusing stories are told of the men 
saving their birds in time of fire and only thinking of 
wife and children afterward. At a cock fight one sees 
crowded circles, where several hundred half-naked 
spectators of every age are packed together. These 
fights are very common on Sunday and are licensed by 
the government. The scene is as gay as a bull fight 
in Spain, and tuba, the fermented palm juice, serves 
as beer or wine and is partaken of freely. 

Many of the women are employed in making cigars. 
In fact, it is estimated there are over two thousand 
female cigarmakers. A large number are in one room, 
and all squat on the floor or sit on. bamboo stools. 
Most of those occupied in this work are Tagal men 
and women. ‘The men wear a light shirt of gray or 
white, Chinese fashion, outside and overhanging the 
trousers. Some cigar cases are made of Spanish cane 
and sell as high as fifty dollars. 

Poverty is unknown, for there is no need of fires for 
heat, and the man has only to work a few days each 
month to supply his family. Indolence thrives in 
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proportion. Back in the country the mountains are 
filled with gold and silver. 

Prisoners are severely flogged, even for trifling 
offenses, but the native seems to take this cheerfully 
and strolls off after the whipping, laughing and talk- 
ing with his friends and the executioner. Theft and 
robbery are common, and the better classes suffer from 
these characteristics in their servants. 


HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES.—(IL) 


M. A. 


AROUND BOSTON, 

A stranger going over the historical ground around 
Boston must be strongly impressed with the rever- 
ential spirit in which the people of this section pre- 
serve and commemorate all that pertains to their 
early life, both as a colony and as a nation. In every 
direction, tablets and wayside stones tell the traveler 
what deeds of heroic daring have consecrated the 
spots. If only one man made a stand for freedom, 
his compatriots have taken care that posterity shall 
know of him. In every town that we visited are col- 
lections of relics, carefully preserved and proudly ex- 
hibited. Every place has its local historian, or anti- 
quarian, in the person of a polished and eloquent resi- 
dent, who is never too busy nor too selfish to tell the 
story of his town’s prowess to interested listeners. 

On our way to Medford we stopped to read various 
tablets, one as follows:— 


BY MRS. NEWELL, 


‘*At this spot, 

on April 19, 1775, 

the old men of Menotomy 
captured a convoy of 

eighteen soldiers with supplies, 
on its way to join 

the British at Lexington.” 

The old men of Menotomy, twelve in number, had 
been left at home by the minutemen as being too old 
to go to the front; they took position behind a low 
stone wall, and had the distinction of making the first 
capture of the war. 

Not far distant is a monument over the burial 
place of twelve of the minutemen, who were slain by 
the British on their retreat from Lexington and Con- 
cord. 

In this vicinity there are several houses closely 
connected with colonial and revolutionary times— 
houses whose architecture would render them fas- 
cinating were there no historic reminiscences attached 
to them. The Cradock house, intended as the resi- 
dence of the governor of Massachusetts, was designed 
as a place of refuge and defence. The windows were 
protected, originally, by iron bars, the doors were in- 
cased in iron, and the outer walls were provided with 
port-holes. ‘The old Garrison house still stands, a 
monument to the trying times in which it was con- 
structed, gloomy and stern and defensive. The 
Royall house is a fine example of pure colonial archi- 
tecture; it is three stories high, each part showing 
distinctiveness of design and workmanship, and all 
forming parts of one harmonious whole. The lowest 
story is finished in the Dorie style; the parlor is 
paneled from floor to ceiling with handsomely carved 
woodwork; the arches, separating the rooms, and the 
projecting mantels adhere to the same general effect. 
The staircases, with their twisted newel posts and 
banisters, are links in uniting this architectural 
symposium. 

The Brooks estate is one of the most extensive and 
beautiful in this section. On this estate, a striking 
granite column, with unique capital, bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“Te 
Sagamore John 
And to those 
Mystic Indians 
Whose bodies lie here. 
1630--1884.” 


Under the mound of earth which this monument 
surmounts were interred the parts of Indian skele- 
tons exhumed on the estate. 

On the outskirts of Medford stands the old home 
of New England’s pure poetess, Lydia Maria Child— 
the house in which her impassioned pleading pre- 
vailed upon the youthful Wendell Phillips to become 
the apostle of abolition. 


We went over much of the road traversed by the 
English and the American troops in the early days of 
the Revolution. We passed leisurely and comfort- 
ably along the road over which Paul Revere dashed in 
his memorable midnight ride, “to spread the alarm 
to every Middlesex village and farm.” 

Much has been done to perpetuate the memory of 
Paul Revere. In Boston we saw the low, small house 
which was his home for twenty years, and, a short 
distance from it, the house of the patriotic woman 
who gladly gave him her clothing to muffle his oars. 
We saw, too, the modest stone that marks the spot 
where, after life’s stirring battle, he sleeps. 

The old church from whose belfry tower the lan- 
terns were hung on that eventful night stands out 
conspicuously, and in close proximity is the house of 
the sexton, who hung the lanterns, though he knew 
that his life might be the price of his daring. It is a 
satisfaction to know that he eluded the British vigi- 
lance, lived some years longer, died in his humble 
home, and was decently buried on Copp’s hill. At 
Lexington we saw a portrait of Paul Revere, and a 
piece of his handiwork, in the form of a brass kettle. 
At Concord we saw the lanterns which flashed out the 
danger signal to Revere. 

In the churehyard on Copp’s hill we saw many 
stones that interested us and made us linger rever- 
entially—some of them by reason of the curious in- 
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scriptions they bear; others, on account of the dust 
beneath. One stone marks the grave of Increase, 
Cotton. and Samuel Mather—father, son, grandson— 
men indissolubly with New England 
theology and politics. 

We saw the grave of Daniel Maleolm, of whom 
Holmes speaks in “My Grandmother’s Story of 
Bunker Hill’:— 

“Oh! fire away, ye villains, and earn King George's shillin’s ; 

But ye’ll waste a ton of powder afore a rebel falls ; 

You may bang the dust and welcome; they're as safe as Daniel 
Malcolm, 

Ten foot beneath the gravestone that you’ve splintered with 

your balls.” 


associated 


In Copp’s hill is the grave of Nicholas Upsall, 
whose name Whittier has perpetuated in “The King’s 
Missive.” 

As we turned to leave Copp’s hill, our attention 
was arrested to the dock where the valiant frigate 
Constitution was fashioned, and, on a grassy slope 
over-looking the dock, we noted the resting-place of 
the man who had won fame as the designer of the 
heroic craft that could breast the rolling waves, and 
deal terror to the stoutest. foe. 

Thoughtfully we turned from the home of the dead 
to the haunts of the livnig. After wending our way 
along narrow streets, peering long and often and 
anxiously at remnants of walls and antiquated houses, 
endeared to us by patriotic interest, we came to 
Faneuil hall, denominated by James Otis “The Cradle 


of Liberty.” In this building, now much enlarged, 
but retaining its original plan and its distinguishing 
features, the famous town-meetings were wont to be 
held. The walls have resounded, over and over again, 
with the transcendent and impassioned eloquence of 
the intellectual and oratorical giants of the past,— 
Otis, Adams, Hancock, Webster, and others of kindred 
power. Over the platform hangs an immense and 
magnificent painting of the United States senate at 
the session when Daniel Webster was electrifying it by 
his powerful reply to Hayne. Faneuil hall is the de- 
pository of many varied and interesting relics in the 
way of manuscripts, books, china, clothing, weapons, 
etc., once owned and used by men and women whose 
lives lend attraction to their most insignificant pos- 
sessions. In March, 1767, the hall was illuminated 
by vote of the town to commemorate the repeal of 
the Stamp Act. A preliminary meeting, in connec- 
tion with the tea party, was also held here. Faneuil 
hall is still free to be used for all public purposes, 
without money and without price. 

From Faneuil hall we proceeded to the old state 
house. Ilere, it is said, was made the first protest 
against British tyranny, and here “the child, Inde- 
pendence, was born.”. Irom one of its windows the 
Declaration of Independence was read to the surging 
crowd below, and, seven years later, the proclamation 
of peace was read. From the same window Washing- 
ton reviewed the troops in 1789. The legislature of 
Massachusetts sat in this building until 1798, when 
the new building on Beacon hill was completed. The 
second floor of the old building, containing the coun- 
cil chamber and representatives’ hall, 1s filled with 
valuable relics, principally portraits, engravings, docu- 
ments, and the like. 

A tablet on a wall in Union street shows the site of 
the famous “Green Dragon,” which the royalists de- 
nominated “a nest of treason,” and where, undoubt- 
edly, many of the initiatory measures of the Revolu- 
tion were planned, the Boston Tea Party among others. 
The political club known as the Caucus, and com- 
posed, chiefly, of mechanics, held its meetings here. 
When the adoption of the Federal constitution was 
under consideration in the Massachusetts convention, 
a gathering of mechanics was held in the Green 
Dragon, and a committee, headed by Revere, sent to 
the representative body to urge the adoption of the 
constitution. Knowing that Samuel Adams would 
respect the opinions of the mechanics, the resolutions 
were entrusted to him. 

We saw the site of the old custom house, where 
the obnoxious stamps were sold; and of the old 
Province house used by nearly all the royal governors 
for official business and social receptions. 

No city in this country can equal Boston in the 
number and historical interest of its ancient buildings. 
‘Time fails me to enumerate them. ‘The old mansions 
of Governor Phipps and of the Hlutchinsons are 
fraught with reminiscences; the Tileston house reealls 
the labors of Master John Tileston, who, as pupil or 
teacher, was connected with the early education of 
Boston for eighty years; the birthplace of Benjamin 
Franklin and the modest roof that sheltered Cotton 
Mather afford food for wholesome reflection; while the 
house from whose window “My Grandmother” 
watched the battle of Bunker hill, and, not far dis- 
tant, the house of Hester Prynne, add romantic sug- 
gestions to the realistic situations. 

Any mention of Boston’s famous places would be 
miserably incomplete which did not include the old 
South chureh:— 

‘““A temple, shadowy with remembrances 
Of the majestic past! the very light 
Streams with the coloring of heroic days.” 

Organized in 1669, it is safe to say that no church 
in America has been the arena of so many stirring 
scenes. Faneuil hall being small, many of the great 
public meetings were adjourned to the Old South, 
which was always at the public service. Prominent 
among these meetings were several of highly dramatic 
character—the one following the Boston massacre, 
when Samuel Adams was made chairman of the com- 
mittee sent to Hutchinson to demand the withdrawal 
of the troops; later, the famous meeting, when 
Warren, the orator of the oceasion, was obliged to 
enter through the window, threé months before he 
gave up his life to the cause on the field of Bunker 
hill; the great “Tea Meeting,” when for hours the 
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building was occupied by an earnest throng, awaiting 
the governor’s repose. 

The Old South’s record is not made up, by any 
means, of events of political strife. Within its walls 
Benjamin Franklin, the infant of a day, was brought 
for baptism from his home just opposite. Here, in 
1690, Judge Sewall stood, with bowed head, in the 
midst of the congregation, while the minister read 
aloud his confession of shame for the part he had 
taken in the condemnation of the witches. 

In Charlestown is Winthrop square, a beautiful 
common, once the colonial training-field; here is the 
soldiers’ monument, whose central figure, ‘The Genius 
of America,” is represented as crowning the soldier 
and sailor on either side; there are, also, memorial 
tablets, bearing the names of the Americans who fell 
in the battle of Bunker hill. 

In the Charlestown burying ground is a granite 
shaft, erected to the memory of John Harvard, nearly 
two hundred years after his death, by the alumni of 
the university whose patron saint he was. 

Among the interesting houses in Charlestown are 
the residence of Edward Everett during his guber- 
natorial term, and of John Boyle O'Reilly, the gifted 
Irish poet. 

Of course we went to Bunker hill, or rather to 
Breed’s hill, where the monument stands, the latter 
hill having been fortified contrary to orders. When 
one has toiled laboriously to the summit on a July 
day, he is in proper condition of mind and body to 
render full credit to the British soldiers who scaled 
it under such decidedly unpleasant circumstances. 

The graceful obelisk that commemorates the battle 
is two hundred and twenty feet in height, not half so 
high as the Washington monument in our national 
capital; is thirty feet square at the base and fifteen at 
the summit. 
hundred and ninety-three steps, and commands a 
magnificent view of the neighboring country. 

The lines of the fortifications may be distinetly 
traced, theugh the statement that the monument 
stands in the centre of the redoubt has been dis- 
credited. 

The cornerstoné of the monument was laid in 1825, 
Lafayette being present, and Daniel Webster hallow- 
ing the occasion by his matchless oratory. 


The observatory is reached by two 


SENSIBLE VACATIONS. 


CHOATE. 


BY A. 


It was the opinion of Henry Ward Beecher that ab- 
solute laziness was sometimes a duty, in a moral sense, 
and no joking about it. [lave you worked hard month 
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ways, and quite inclined to be irritable? Beecher 
would say, “Stop working; run away from it; go far 
enough to be unable to see your work—where you 
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can't get hold of it. Tf you live in town, go out into 
the quiet country, where you will see little but the 
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trees and hills and meadows; and don’t take books 
along to read, much less the daily paper, with its re- 
citals of every one’s woes and depressing mis- 


geet fortunes. Instead of reading, when you get 
to the country, go out of doors wherever you 

Poy can: lie down on the grass: roll in the clover: 
aS sit under the trees; listen to the birds and 
< the breezes among the leaves overhead and 
5 the drowsy hum of the insects, until vour 
eves close in the warm sunlight and vou dose 
in restful oblivion to life’s worries.” 

* * * 

Teachers in city schools nowadays work 
under an order of methods that prods the 
brein, and nervous system as a whole, almost 
to the limit of endurance. The strain of the 
tension is something serious to one who knows 
the facts, and understands what the outeome 
must be to the health. 

Think a moment. Fach of those worthies, 
the supervisor of musie, and the supervisor 
of drawing, and the supervisor of sewing. and 
the supervisor of Slovd, special departments, 
besides the several supervisors and superin- 
tendents of the English branches. 
has a beautiful svstem of work and methods, 
which he or she is trying to foeus on the brain 
of the teacher. 

The beautiful minutiae of each, in theory 
and practice, must he studied, elucidated, and 
illustrated by the teacher for her pupils. 


eommon 


THE HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 


after month, even into the years, without taking time 
to become rested, really rested? And now do you find 
yourself easily tired, languid often, nervous in some 


Could her complex work be done by any one 
of her supervisors er superintendents a single 
month, they would sigh for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness. 

T know more than one teacher who is not only-sigh- 
ing, but planning for it. One has selected the spot, 


away out in the country on the big farm of a friend. 
It is among the trees, on the sloping, grassy shore of 
a lake. Her tabernacle will be pitched sufficiently 
near the farmhouse to be in no danger from tramps, 
and to allow her to easily get supplies of fresh butter, 
eggs. vegetables, and sweet home-made bread. Here 
she is anticipating perfect freedom from the restric- 
tions of conventional life. She will wear only the 
most comfortable, easy-fitting old clothing to enable 
her to feel easy about lying around on the grass, 
scrambling for wild flowers, and coming back to her 
own meals, She expects to spend considerable time 
lying in her hammock out of doors, to give good, kind 
Mother Nature all the chance she wants to coddle 
her with sunshine and pure air, and re-create her ex- 
hausted nervous system. She hopes to become fully 
re-created by three months of such gypsy life; for 
Mother Nature is a good doctor and nurse combined, 

Sensible plans for vacation provide first of all for 
the thorough recreation of the worker, not in the 
sense of mere amusement, but of re-creating, making 
new again. But as we have a triune nature, the re- 
creating must have reference to the physical, the 
mental, and the spiritual: otherwise the person will be 
out of equilibrium, which merely means out of work- 
ing order. Think soberly, use the best judgment in 
deciding the amount of time you need to devote dur- 
ing vacation to each department of your nature. Do 
not overlock the physical needs, nor ignore the intel- 
lectual, and, above all, do not starve the spiritual. 
Healthful, harmonious development must take place 
in all three. Preponderance of the physical makes 
one heavy—of the earth, earthy. It is only the stone 
foundation. Without the superstructure, two stories, 
well proportioned, there is an obvious great deficiency. 
After looking to the strength of the foundation, con- 
sider well the needs of the mental and spiritual. And 
when vagation is over may you have genuine satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment in the renewed and strengthened 
condition of your entire establishment. 

Ilow sensible for those who need vacation to re- 
verse the daily habits of their lives, loosen up the ten- 
sion in brain and nerves, and luxuriate in health-giv- 
ing pleasures! 

You who are weary and worn out, rest. Give up a 
year occasionally to rest and study. It pays in more 
ways than one, Seek inspiration from greater souls, 
that faith, trust, confidence, and patience may abide 
with you in the work of future vears, 

Are your yaeation plans made? — Do they include 
rest. preparation, inspiration ?—School Education. 


OHIO COUNTIES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Word study has many ramifications, and one who 
enjoys looking at words to see what they mean and 
why they were chosen has an endless opportunity for 
pleasure in research. Even the counties of a state has 
unexpected resources. The writer makes no claim 
to time or opportunity for extended research, does 
not pose as in any sense an expert, but presents, now 
and then, as a by-product in a busy life, some inci- 
dentals like the present article. The first county in 
Ohio was named for the immortal Washington in 
1788. It was eight years before there was another 
organized. in 1796, and named fer “Mad Anthony” 
Wavne, not because of his Revolutionary record, but 
from his great campaign against the Indians in Ohio 
two vears before. Fort Defiance was built by him. 
The next year counties were named for Adams and 
Jefferson. 

Three counties are named for settlers. One-half 
of the counties are named for heroes or idealized 
statesmen, and most of the remainder have retained 
the Indian name, some foreign name from sentiment, 
or some physically descriptive name. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL GROUP. 
Washington, General George, 1788. ’ 
Adams, John, 1797. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 1797. 

Madison, James, 1810. 

Monroe, James, 1813. 

Harrison, General William H., 1814. 
Jackson, Andrew, 1816. 


{Continued on page 66. | 
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Vertical writing seems to have captured the last 
remnant of cities, and the land may now be said to be 
upright in its penmanship. 


Fifteen hundred Brooklyn teachers signed a peti- 
tion for the reappointment of the five women mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn school board. 


It would do Colonel F. W. Parker good to know 
how genvinely his triumph is enjoyed in all sections 
of the country and by all phases of educational faith 
and life. 


St. Louis has issued instructions through super- 
intendents to the principals and teachers that there 
is to be nu home work that shall involve the study 
of text-becks. 

Hiinois’ new superintendent, Joseph F. Freeman, 
has done the thoroughly graceful thing in appointing 
as his assistant Mrs. S. M. Inglis, the widow of the 
late Staite Superintendent Inglis. 


Whatever may be the official fate of Albert G. Lane, 
he will always rejoice in the fact that no man ever 
had more loyal support from those whose judgment 
of his work signifies anything. 


Teachers are enlisting with unexpected zeal. 
Among the many records of honor is that of Professor 
J.T. Watfield, Ph. D., of the great Northwestern 
University, who resigned a fine position to enlist asa 
common seaman. THe is a brilliant scholar. and had 
a great university future. He has honorary degrees 
from John Hopkins and German universities. 

An exchange that we are unable to locate has this 
suggestive incident: Some vears ago a clerevman 
visiting a ragged school in London asked a class of 


* bright, mischievous urchins. all of whom had been 


gathered from the streets, “How many bad boys does 
it take to make a good one?” <A. little fellow im 
mediately replied: “One, sir, if you treat him well.” 


All honor to the postmaster-general for appoint 
Ing George Holliday of the American Book Company 
as postinaster of Pittsburg. Mr. Holliday is everyway 


worthy the place. We first knew him as a representa- 
tive of Harper & Brothers about twenty years ago. 
Fighteen years ago he went with Ivison, Blakeman, 
& Co., and has been with the American Book Com- 
pany since its organization. 


The Public School Journal gives this educational 
habit of Denmark a good setting:— 

That is a beautiful custom in Denmark which, during 
the summer holidays, sends the school children of the 
cities to the country, and those of the country to the 
cities. The parents of the country and the cities swap 
children temporarily, so that the city children are 
strengthened and made happy in the country, while the 
people in the cities show their little visitors the sights, 
and get up little festivals for,them. In this way Copen- 
hagen sends 10,000 school children to the country, and en- 
tertains the same number in exchange. 


Tn the death of Isaac EF. Sheldon, in his sixty-third 
year. at his country residence in Rye, N. Y., on June 
“20th, the firm of Sheldon & Co.—founded by his 
father, Smith Sheldon, many ‘years ago—loses its 
senior member and one who has been prominent in 
the activities of this firm for forty years. Mr. 
Sheldon was largely instrumental in securing the 
passage of the present copyright law. 

This house has been one of the most stalwart in the 
educational field, and at no time in its history has it 
had so popular and progressive a list as it has to-day. 
Mr. Sheldon kept his hand upon the helm to the last, 
calling about him as partners, heads of departments, 
and field agents as vigorous a force of aggressive men 
as any house has had. Their introductions this 
season buve probably been relatively larger than at 
any time in their history. It is understood that no 
change will be made in the general management of 


the firm. 


VACATION SCHOOL YARDS. 


Twenty school playgrounds in the most crowded 
sections of New York city and similar breathing 
places in many other large cities open to poor city- 
hound children luxuries that they should have en- 
joyed from the day that Americans began to crowd 
into cities. 1898 means even more to a million poor 
children than it does to the starving reconcentrados. 
Now that these little ones have entered into their in- 
heritance, the wonder is that they were ever deprived 
of the vacation use of school yards that are useless 
except as children enjoy them. 


REMOVAL OF DR. HAILMANN. 


Dr. W. N. Hailmann’s retirement from the position 
of superintendent of Indian schools is one of the mis- 
fortunes of the vear. His successor, Miss Estelle 
Reel, is not to be charged with any part in the con- 
spiracy by which she has profited, for it has been dis- 
tinctly understood from the first that she would with- 
draw her name could he be reappointed. His reten- 
tion was urged by one of the most distinguished array 
of namics ever enlisted for a Federal appointment. 
Tere are some of the representative men that signed 
a petition to the president or wrote personal letters 
in the interest of Dr. Hailmann:— 

Charles C. Harrison, provost University of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Daniel C. Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Seth Low, president of Columbia College. 

W. R. Huntington, rector of Grace church, New York. 

William Adams Brown, professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University. 

Charles Kendall Adams, president of University of Wis: 
consin. 

Francis G. Peabody, professor in Harvard University. 

John S. Kennedy, New York. 

A. Schautler, New York. 

Parke Godwin, New York. 

George Harris, professor in Andover Seminary. 

John Sloane, New York. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, New York. 

Charles Lanier, New York. 

W. E. Dodge, New York. 

William Croswell Doane, bishop of Albany. 

John Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Blatchford, Chicago. 

W. G. Sumner, professor in Yale University. 


W. N. MeVickar, bishop of Rhode Island. 

J. L. M. Curry, trustee and general manager of the 
Peabody and of the Slater education funds. 

William Lawrence, bishop of Massachusetts. 

Booker T. Washington, principal of Tuskeegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, Tuskeegee, Ala. 

William H. Hare, bishop of South Dakota. 

Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe. 

James B. Thayer, professor of law at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

John Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 

Joseph H. Choate, New York. 

W. S. Rainsford, rector of St. George’s church, New 
York. 

H. C. Potter, bishop of New York. 

John Ireland, archbishop of St. Paul. 

There was undoubtedly a personal element in the 
opposition, which no one will ever own up to. His 
friends charge his removal to two influences, the one 
political, the other religious. It can have been 
neither of these, though both have been appealed to 
by those whese real motive is unacknowledged. Dr. 
Pailmann has undoubtedly voted the Democratic 
ticket with commendable regularity from a_ party 
standpoint, but he never did any party work and 
never allowed party interests to be recognized in the 
administration of the Indian schools. There is no 
pereeptible party gain to Republicans in the appoint- 
ment of Miss Reel. We decline to believe that the 
president has listened to any advice so idiotic as that 
any change would perceptibly improve party pros- 
pects. If ii could ever have done any good, it came at 
a time when few people in the United States care a 
farthing for the polities of any man or woman. 

The claim that there was religious interference be- 
cause Dr. Hailmann was not sufficiently pronounced 
in his religieus belief is even more absurd than the 
other. That the president in the very heart of the 
Sponish war should remove Dr. Hailmann, a man of 
hichest purpose and devout spirit, for fear that his 
influence over the Tndian children should not he 
sufficiently religious is absolutely inconceivable. 

Presumably two facts have materially favored the 
schemes, A marvelously good man was removed 
four veare ago, who was a Republican, and Dr. Hail- 
mann was appointed, and he was a Democrat. This 
fact in the etiquette of politics prevented his claim- 
ing exemption because the office was non-nartisan. 
There has been serious friction between Dr. Tailmann 
and some of the managers of the schools, and also be- 
tween him and some of his superiors. We think it 
was a great mistake and a great wrong to remove Dr. 
Hailmann. but it is due the president to believe that 
he was lec to think that the public service would be 
impreved by securing greater harmony of administra- 
tien of Indian affairs, and that this could be secured 
with the least sacrifice and disturbance hy this change. 

Dr. Hatlmann is one of the most capable and every- 
wav «ble men in the profession, and some place 
worihy the man should seek him at once, as we are 
confident it will. 


THE WEHEEK IN REVIEW. 


| For the week ending July 11. | 

The week following the severe fighting before San- 
tiago. and the desperate and fatal dash for freedom 
of Admiral! Cervera’s fleet was one of preparation for 
a final assault upon the doomed city. General Shafter 
received several thousand of the re-enforeements 
Which had been sent him; the advaneed lines oceu- 
pied by our troops were strongly entrenched, and the 
siege guns were got in position. Meanwhile General 
Shafter renewed the demand for the surrender of the 
city which he made before Cervera’s fleet was de- 
stroved. 'Time was allowed for the removal of for- 
eigners and non-combatants, and thousands of un- 
fortunate people fled to our lines to escape the hor- 
rors of bombardment. The Spanish general in com- 
mand was allowed the use of the cable to procure 
instructions from Madrid, and, acting on those in- 
structions, flatly refused General Shafter’s demand 
‘or unconditional surrender. The truce having ex- 
pired, the bembardment of the city was begun on 
Sunday, and is in progress as we close this record. 


* * 


Phe annihilation of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. in its 
attempt to escape from Santiago, was as complete as 
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the desiruction of Admiral Montojo’s fleet at Manila. 
It was accomplished, also, with almost as little loss on 
our side, for only one man was killed. Tt was even 
more astonishing, for Admiral Cervera had with him 
our powerful armored cruisers, the pride of the 
Spanish navy, besides two swift torpedo-boat de- 
~troyers, and he was but little overmatched by our 
ships which fought him; yet the Spanish gunnery was 
co wild that not one of our ships was injured. One 
after the other, the Spanish cruisers were beached 
under the crushing fire from our ships, struck their 
colors, and burned and exploded in as disastrous a 
display of pyrotechnics as ever ushered in our national 
holiday. In round numbers, the Spanish loss was 
five hundred killed and wounded, and sixteen hun- 
dred prisoners. Tt was an interesting circumstance 
that Admiral Cervera’s personal surrender was re- 
ceived hy Lieutenant Commander Wainwright, 
formerly ef the battleship Maine, who, in command 
of the remodeled vacht Gloucester, formerly the Cor- 
sair, had engaged at once, with dauntless courage, 
both of the torpedo-boat destroyers. 
* * * 


An unpleasant controversy was waged in congress 
over the question whether thanks for this vietorv are 
due to Admiral Sampson or to Commodore Schley. 
Tt happened that the former was not on the scene 
when the Spanish vessels came out, as he had gone 
to confer with General Shafter, and that the im- 
mediate command devolved, in consequence, upon 
Commodere Scehlev: but neither commander would 
wish to detract at all from the eredit due to the other. 
and the congressional discussion is in bad taste. Tn 
contrast with this ill-considered controversy is the 
calm and reverent proclamation in which President 
MeKinlev invited the neonle of the Tited States to 
render thanksgiving to Almighty God for the vie- 
tories which have attended our arms. Tn this con- 
nection also may he mentioned the act of Captain 
Phillips ¢f the hattleship Texas, who ealled his men 
fogether after the battle was over, and telling them 
simply that he believed in God the Father Almichty. 
asked them to join in a silent praver of thanksgiving 
for what had wrought. 

* 

The collapse of the senatorial opposition to the an- 
nexation of Hawaii, this 
column last week. came even Was eX- 
pected, and on Wednesday the pending resolutions 
were foreed to a vote, and were adopted by 42 to 21, 
or exactly a two-thirds vote. although a majority 
would have sufficed. As in the house, the vote eut 
across party lines to some extent. Of the forty-two 
senators whe voted in favor of the resolution, thirty- 
two were Republicans, two were Silverites, two were 
The opposing 


which was predicted in 


sooner than 


Populists, and six were Demovrats. 
vote was made up of seventeen Democrats, three 
Populists. and one Republican, Senator Morrill of 
Vermont. This action marks a new epoch in our 
history, as for tlte first time we have hecome possessed 
of territory separated from us by thousands of miles 
of ceean. 
* x 

The adjournment of congress came on Friday. 
There was little to hold the members together, after 
the last bill was passed and the 
Hawaiian question was settled. There was an un- 
pleasant altercation in the house just before adjourn- 
ment, but, on the whole, the temper of both houses 
has been geod during the session and there has been 
less of ranccrous partisanship and more of patriotic 
devotion to the country’s interests than we have 
sometimes seen. The work of the session will hold 
a large place in the history of the country. It in- 
cludes the recognition of Cuban belligerency, with the 
accompanying ultimatum to Spain; the declaration of 
war; iarge provision for new naval construction; a 
number of important war measures; the adoption of 
the war revenue law; the Hawaiian annexation meas- 
This is an im- 


appropriation 


ure: and the new bankruptey law. 
pressive array of legislation for a single session; and 
it may fairly be said that no congress since the civil 
war has had to deal with questions more momentous 
or more vital to the destiny of the country. 
* * 

Few more appalling disasters at sea have ever been 

recorded than the sinking of the French line steam- 


ship La Bourgogne south of Sable island last week. 
The ship sailed from New York for Havre July 2, and 
in a dense fog early in the morning of July 4 came 
into cell'sion with the British steamer Cromartyshire 
and sank half an hour afterward. The horror of the 
accident was heightened by the extraordinary 
brutality of the crew and many of the passengers, who 
fought for the hoats and rafts. The fact that only 
on® woman and not a single child was saved confirms 
the shocking stories of cruelty and cowardice which 
the survivors tell. The captain and most of the offi- 
cers seem to have behaved well, and they went down 
with the ship: but there was absolutely no discipline 
among the crew. Of the eight hundred passengers 
and crew on board about six hundred were drowned. 
It is not surprising, though it may be unjust, that this 
frightful scramble for life should have recalled to 
many the shocking scenes at the burning of the Paris 
charity bazaar some months ago, when French gentle- 
men of high rank fought like fiends to save their own 
lives at the cost of those of helpless women. One 
would net wish to accept either incident as a true 


index to French character. 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST.—(VITI1.) 


[Letters from Mr. Winship’s two spring trips have ap- 
peared as follows: California, April 28; Nevada, May 5; 
Utah, May 12; Oregon, May 19; Washington, May 26; 
Helena, June 2: Omaha, June 9; Nashville, June 23.] 

Colorado deserves the good things said by her ad- 
mirers, but, say what they may, there will remain much to 
be said of the grandeur of the heights and depths, the 
fabulous wealth of her mines, and the boundless re- 
sources of her soil. Twenty-three years ago I began writ- 
ing of Colorado, and can appreciate the changes wrought 
since that first visit. In one audience of adults recently 
addressed in that centennial state there were but five 
who knew the state before I did. By the roadside near 
one of the large old cities of the state is a tree on which 
more than one pioneer has dangled at the bidding of the 
Indians since T first knew that town. 

Colorado leads all the other states of the union in the 
product of gold, and is only second in the output of silver. 
Marshall Pass is said to be the highest railroad point in 
the world, and the Grand Canon of the Arkansas has the 
greatest railroad depth. There is no more productive 
land on this continent than is the famous triangle be- 
tween Boulder, Fort Collins, and Greeley. <A few facts 
obtained at first hand, so that their reliability is unques- 
tionable, are given. They are not the largest, but they 
coneern facts about farms the owners of which I know, 
and most of whom I have known for several years, some 
of them from boyhood. 

The potato is the great crop of the fabulously rich tri- 
angle. The small area tributary to Greeley shipped 8,000 
car loads last autumn. This means a third of a million 
bushels. Ex-Governor Eaton of Greeley shipped from his 
farm more than 100,000 bushels. The interest in the po- 
tato industry is less in the vast yield than in the machines 
that plant and harvest. In a half day’s drive I saw nearly 
a hundred “planters” digging the trench, dropping a bit 
of a potato with an “eye” in its place with the regularity 
of a checker board, and covering the piece of potato to the 
desired denth. The ‘“‘n'anter’ was drawn by five horses, 
two on the pole and three abreast in lead. The driver 
was having an outing, apparently. This reminds one of 
William M. Evarts’ famous remark, that farming out 
West is a sedentary occupation. The weeding is equally 
sedentary, but in the harvesting the interest is greatest. 

What would be the sentiments of a farmer with 100,000 
bushels of potatoes in the ground to be digged with a hoe 
and picked up by hand! How many bushels would one 
man dig, pick up, and sew in two-bushel sacks in a 
day? How long would it take five men, for instance, to 
dig 100,000 bushels? As it is, a man rides behind five 
horses, while the machine digs the potatoes, picks them 
up, picks off the vines, and cleans, sorts into different 
sizes, and puts them in their respective sacks. They are 
then loaded into a large wagon, driven to the “dug out,” 
an immense underground room or cellar, dropped in and 
stored away against a profitable market time. 

The crew of seven men and seven horses will dig and 
house 1,200 bushels of potatoes in a day, an average of 
150 bushels for each man and horse. Even then it would 
three months to harvest Governor Eaton’s 
crop. As a matter of fact, most of his land is farmed 
out on shares, so that there are many crews, but it is a 
month’s work in good weather to harvest this crop of 
potatoes. Ordinarily a man has but eighty or 160 acres 
in potatoes, even then it is lively work to get them planted 
at the right time, or harvested. 

One acre of onions in Greeley yielded 900 bushels, and 


require 


ten acres 7,000 bushels. Of late both potatoes and onions 
have brought a high price. 

The wheat yield of the Greeley region is enormous. 
Ex-Governor Eaton’s land last year produced 150,000 
bushels. There is nothing unusual in harvesting sixty 
bushels to the acre. It is impossible to give any idea of 
the beauty of these farms, divided, as they are, into 
eighty-acre patches as level as a floor, with the lightest 
possible incline, as though it had been designed from the 
dawn of creation for irrigation purposes. The land is 
not “dressed,” merely watered from the ditch. The 
“ditch right,’ forever and forever, is $2,000 for eighty 
acres. The land, including the ditch, is worth all the way 
from $3,500 to $10,000 for eighty acres. A skillful farmer 
will buy an eighty-acre patch under the ditch that has 
not been “toned up” for some $3,500, smooth it down by 
cultivation, so as to improve it for irrigation, make a good 
“dug out” for potatoes, and in a few years sell it for any- 
where from $5,500 to $7,500, or, by building an inexpensive 
home, sell it for $10,000. 

A schoolmate of my childhood days, who was billed to 
die in the Old Colony twenty years ago, fled to Colorado 
for his life, and now he has seven eighty-acre lots (560 
acres), within two miles of town, 125 beautiful thorough- 
bred or high-bred Jersey and Holstein milch cows, 
with a pasture of small stock. Such wheat, potatoes, 
and alfalfa as are in his fields it does one’s soul good 
to see. 

Famed as are the crops of Greeley, she is better known 
for her educational activities. Upon the only sightly 
eminence in town is one of the great normal institutions 
of the land. Six years ago I found here only an ell of a 
promised building upon a barren hill; to-day there is a 
beautiful brick building, with the ell attached, grounds of 
beauty, with a lawn velvety to the step, a grove of full- 
grown trees in large variety, while the outlook is over 
prairie and meadow to the majestic heights of Pike’s 
Peak, Long’s Peak, and a multitude of companions, all 
draped in snow. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder, one of the best-known educators be, 
tween the seas, and every way one of the most appreciated 
leaders of any profession in Colorado, is a master of the 
art of training young people to educate the youth of 
America. Dr. Snyder has been at the head of this insti- 
tution for seven years, and is practically its only princi- 
pal, it having had but one year of unfortunate life before 
his coming. In the summer of 1891 I spent a week in the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Snyder at the Indiana Pennsyl- 
vania normal school. The governor of the state had ap- 
pointed him state superintendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania. The senate, of a different political hue, 
had refused him confirmation for purely political reasons. 
The case had been taken into court, and while I was there 
two telegrams came, one announcing the court’s decision 
against the governor’s appointment, and one offering him 
the Colorado state normal school principalship at a 
higher salary than was then paid to any state normal 
school principal in the United States. Successful and 
happy where they were, appreciated in school, town, and 
state, they had little inclination to accept a position in 
such a sehool building as the one at Greeley then was, 
or a school with such a tempestuous launching as it had 
had. One of the memories that will ever be delightful is 
that of having been in no small degree instrumental in 
their going to Greeley. 

This school in the heart of the Rocky mountain region 
was the first in the land to follow the lead of Massachu- 
setts in demanding a full high school course as a prerequi- 
site to admission. I think he has a faculty gathered about 
him of higher average professional training than any 
other inthe country, and he certainly has the best 
scholarly and professional library, in quantity and ar- 
rangement, of any normal school, though it is the young- 
est school of its size in the land. Vice-Principal Hayes is 
“a close second” to the president, a clean-cut, clear- 
headed, far-seeing, loyal associate. In the faculty are 
men of “college size,” men and women thoroughly trained 
in their specialties in the best American and European 
institutions. 

This rich triangle, that challenges the Connecticut and 
the Mohawk valleys, has a grand educational institution 
in each angle,—the grand State University, with Presi- 
dent J. H. Baker at its head, af Boulder, the staunch Ag- 
ricultural College, with President Ellis, at Fort Collins, 
and the normal school at Greeley. 

The state superintendent, Grace Espy Patton, is one of 
the most useful, sensible, and energetic of the state 
leaders of the country. Her guiding hand may be seen at 
Boulder, at Fort Collins, and at Greeley; her summer in- 
stitutes are focused for the greatest helpfulness to the 
teachers, and are carried on with wide-awake intensity. 

But not all the new-comers, official and scholarly, have 
dimmed the prestige of Aaron Gove, who has had the 
shaping of the Denver schools for a quarter of a century, 
and who has ever been a national character, known and 
admired from sea to sea. A. E. Winship. 
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they were presidents. 


EARLY STATESMEN AND HEROES. 


Wayne, Mad Anthony, 1796. 
Montgomery, Richard, 1803. 
ireene, Nathaniel, 1803. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 1803. 
Warren, Joseph, 1803. 
Stark, John, 1808. 
Fayette, Lafayette, 1810. 
Clinton, George, 1810. 
Henry, Patrick, 1820. 
Hanccck, John, 1820. 
Putnam, Israel, 1820. 
Allen, Ethan, 1820. 
Marion, Francis, 1824. 
Carroll, Charles, 1832. 


CAPTORS OF MAJOR ANDRE. 
Van Wert, Isaac, 1820. 
Paulding, John, 1820. 
Williams, David, 1820. 


LESSER REVOLUTIONARY HEROES. 

Butler, General Richard, 1808. 

Knox, General Henry, 1808. 

Preble, Captain Edward, 1808. 

Darke, General William, 1809. 

Pike, Montgomery, 1815. 

Clark, General Rogers, 1817. 

Morgan, General Daniel, 1818. 

Shelby, General Isaac, 1819. 

Crawford, Colonel William, 1820. 

Mercer, General Hugh, 1820. 

Hardin, Colonel John, 1820. 

[Pike’s Peak was afterward named from Montgomery 
Pike. ] 

WAR OF 1812. 

Lawrence, Captain James, 1816. 

Perry, Commodore O. H., 1817. 

Logan, General Benjamin, 1817. 

Brown, General Jacob, 1817. 

Wood, Colonel, 1820. 

Holmes, Major, 1824. 

Webster has no county, but Henry Clay is remembered 
in Ashland in 1846, named for his country seat in Ken- 
tucky. 

Fulton, Robert, 1850, seems to be the only county to 
immortalize a man merely for being an inventor. 

Columbiana honors Columbus. 


FROM FOREIGN, PARTS. 

Clermont, 1800. 

Gallia, 1803. 

Athens, 1805. 

Guernsey (England), 1810. 

Lorain (France), 1822. 

Auglaize, 1846. 

Lorain was for Lorraine, France, the place from 
whence the Elys came who settled the county. 


GOVERNORS. 
Meigs, Governor Return J., 1819. 
Lucas, Governor Robert, 1835. 
Morrow, Governor Jeremiah, 1848. 
Ross, James, 1798. 


EMINENT CITIZENS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Trumbull (large family), 1800. 


Vinton, Samuel, 1850. 
Noble, James, 1851. 


INDIAN NAMES. 
Sciota, 1803. 
Muskingum, 1804, “elk’s eye.” 
Geauga, 1805, “‘raccoon.” 
Ashtabula, 1807, ‘‘fish.” 
Cuyahoga, 1807, “crooked.” 
Miami, 1807, “mother.” 
Delaware, 1808 (English name of tribe). 
Licking, 1808, “the place of deer licking or drinking.”’ 
Tuscarawas, 1808, “open mouth.” 
Huron, 1809 (French for the Wyandots). 
Pickaway, 1810 (corrupted from Piqua). 
Coshocton, 1811. 
Hocking, 1818, “‘bottle.’’ 
Sandusky, 1820, ‘‘at the cold water.” 
Seneca, 1824. 
Erie, 1838, ‘‘cat.”’ 
Ottawa, 1840, “trader.” 
Wyandot, 1845, “around the plains.” 
Mahoning, 1846, “at the Lick.” 


Jackson and Harrison are placed in the presidential 
group, although the counties were named long before 


NATURE AND CONDITIONS. 


Fairfield, 1800. 

Belmont, 1801, “‘beautiful mount.” 

Champaign, 1805 (French for a plain). 

Highland, 1805. 

Portage, 1807, “path from the Tuscarawas to the Cuya- 
hoga.”’ 

Richland, 1813. 

Summit, 1840, ‘summit of the portage.” 

Lake, 1840, by the lake. 

Union, 1820, a union from five counties. 

Defiance, 1845, from the fort built by General ‘‘“Mad An- 
thony” Wayne. 

Medina was “Mecca” from 1812 to 1846, when, for senti- 
mental reasons, it was changed to Medina, the place to 
which Mahomet fled. 


PRIOR TO 1800. 


Washington. Jefferson. 
Wayne. Hamilton. 
Adams. Ross. 

FROM 1800 TO 1809. 
Clermont. Highland. 
Trumbull. Champaign. 
Fairfield. Ashtabula. 
Belmont. Miami. 
Franklin. Cuyahoga. 
Warren. Portage. 
Greene. Preble. 
Montgomery. Delaware. 
Butler. Stark. 
Gallia. Licking. 
Columbiana, Knox. 
Sciota. Tuscarawas. 
Muskingum. Darke. 
Geauga. Huron. 
Athens. 


FROM 1810 TO 1819. 


Fayette. Lawrence. 
Madison. Jackson. 
Clinton. Clark. 
Guernsey. Brown. 
Pickaway. Logan. 
Coshocton. Perry. 
Medina (Mecea to Morgan. 

1846). Hocking. 
Monroe. Shelby. 
Richland. Meigs. 
Harrison. 
Pike. 

FROM 1820 TO 1824. 
Henry. Van Wert. 
Hancock. Williams. 
Putnam. Sandusky. 
Allen. Union. 
Crawford. Lorain. 
Hardin. Holmes. 
Mercer. Seneca. 
Wood. Marion. 
Paulding. 
AFTER 1825. 

Carroll. Ashland. 
Lucas. Mahoning. 
Brie. Mov1ow. 
Ottawa. Auglaize. 
Summit. Fulton. 
Lake. Vinton. 
Wyandot. Noble. 
Defiance. 


In 1799 there were six counties; in 1809, thirty-five; in 
1819, fifty-five; in 1825, seventy-three; in 1839, seventy- 
six; in 1851, eighty-eight. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STUDY OF MAN. By Alfred C. Haddon, M. A., 
D.Se. M. L. I. A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
410 pp. Frice, $1.50. 

It is a remarkable fact that anthropology is the young- 
est of the sciences. Man has studied earnestly and long 
everything in heaven and earth, yet he has largely neg- 
lceted the study of himself. No one will claim that the 
study of man is the least important. It is admitted that 
the subject is complex and difficult to handle, yet anthro- 
pology is being treated with more confidence by authors 
and more inierest by readers. Of books of this character 
written by some of our ablest thinkers, Dr. Haddon’s 
situlty of man is a fine specimen, not only in matter and 
style, but of thé art of book-making. It contains sixteen 
chapters, and is embellished with seven full-page plates, 
and forty illustrations in the text. The work is system- 
atic ana exhaustive. It adopts the theory of evolution, 
and in treating the subject in detail it divides mankind 
into three groups—-the white, yellow, and black races. 
It recognizes the vast importance of the study of children. 
It enters the nursery and inquires of the child, “Whence 
are we?” It seeks in the youngest man the story of the 
old man, end traces the evanescent characteristics of 
earliest infancy some of the steps through which man has 
climbed above the brute. From the nursery it passes to 
the school and the playground, to learn in the child some 
evidence of man’s upward progress. Wherever the 
author finds man, in whatever stage and condition of life, 
there he studies anthropology. The book is very valu- 
able, and should be in every private and public library. 
MARTIN LUTHER. The Hero of the Reformation, 1483- 

1546. By Henry Eyster Jacobs. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 454 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The series of biographies of the leaders in the Protes- 
tant Reformation, of which this book is one, edited by 
schclars and writers of recognized literary skill and 
standing, is of great value and interest, and of these no 
hero in the series ranks higher than Martin Luther. In- 
deed, he must stand at the head of the list by common 
consent. 

The book is not only a eulogy of the great hero, but a 
critical biography, narrating the characteristics and inci- 
dents of his eventful life as a child, as a student, as a 
man, and as a bold, fearless, and triumphant leader of 
men. The volume contains three books, dividing the 
subject into three periods: Book I. treats of The Monk 
and covers the period from 1483 to 1517; book II., The 
Protestant, from 1517 to 1522; book III., The Reformer, 
from 1525 to 1546; in all, twenty-eight chapters. It is 


elegantly illustrated, written in an attractive style, and, 


as printed and bound, is a very attractive book. The 

reading and study of such a mind, character, and life are 

inspiring and elevating in the highest degree. No li- 

brary is complete which does not contain this series of 

the heroes of the Reformation. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE OSWEGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL TG EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Andrew Philip Hollis. 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 1380 pp. 

Messrs. Heath & Co. are steadily making important 
contributions to pedagogical as well as to educational lit- 
erature. It is a high tribute to this house that it has 
done so much for the cause of education professionally 
that many valuable manuscripts come to them naturally, 
among them this study of the life of Dr. E. A. Sheldon of 
Oswego, which was prepared originally as a thesis at the 
University of Wisconsin. Jt is no disrespect to any other 
normal schcol to say that Oswego, under Dr. E. A. Shel- 
don, has made a larger contribution to the cause of educa- 
tional progress than any other school in the country, and 
it is well that Mr. Hollis has allowed those who are in a 


D. C. HEATH 


& COMPANY 


Publish Text-Books of National 
Reputation and Use, such as 


The Natural System of Vertical 
Writing 

By NewLanps anp Row. The special excellence of these 
books are simplicity, legibility, and a clear, round letter form 
that is genuinely vertical, and that can be rapidly written. No 
other system omits so much that is useless, or includes so 
much that is practical. Regular series—six books. Business 
and Social Forms—two books. Teacher's Manual. Charts. 
Spelling Blanks. 


Dole’s The American Citizen 


A Text-book on Civics and Economics. No other school 
book so successfully cultivates the virtues of good citizenship. 


Wright’s Nature Readers P 


Seaside and Wayside. Four books upon animal life, plant 
life, geology, astronomy, etc. Illustrated. 


We publish more than five hundred text-books 


Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English 


A series unrivalled in successfully teaching the correct 
use of English. Adopted for use in the schools of more than 


one-fourth of the total population of the United States. 


The Walsh Arithmetics 


On the ‘* spiral advancement” plan, contain only the essen- 
tials. Every page is of permanent worth. Endorsed without 


reserve by the highest authorities. 


The Heart of Oak Books 


Classic English literature for school and home. Six 
books. Edited by Professor Cuartes Exior Norron, of 


Harvard University. 


for schools and colleges, upon Science, Mathematies’ 


French, German, English Language and Literature, Reading, History, Pedagogy, Musie, Drawing, Writing 
Db? 


xe. Descriptive Catalogues mailed free on request. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK 


CO., Publishers, 
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SCRIBNER’S ATTRACTIVE LIST OF NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


. GORDY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Crown 8vo. 37 Maps. 240 Illustrations. 


and Suggestive Topics for Pupils 


550 Pages. $1.00 et. A Text-book for Grammar Grades, with a Chapter of Methods for Teachers, 


The Scribner Series of School Reading. 


Uniform for Supplementary Reading, .......... 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 
With introduction by George W. 


Edited by Mary E. Burt and Mary B. Case. 
Cable. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 


LITERATURE. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 2 volumes. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


By EpwarpD EGGLEsTON. 


-seeeeee Each, 60 cents, net. 


ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA. ' 


By Mary E. Burr and ZENAIDE A. RaGozin. 


FANCIFUL TALES, 


Edited by Julia E. Langworthy. 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY. 


The Great Hdaducators Serics. 


HORACE MANN, and the Common School Revival 


Edited by NICHOLAS M. BUTLER, Ph. D. 


in the United States. 


By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., LL.D, Professor Teaching in University of Michigan. 


12mo, $1.00, 


FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. 


By H, CourTHOPE BOWEN, $1.00, 


HERBART and the Herbartians. 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, Ph.D. $1.00 net. 


ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
By ANDREW F, West, Ph.D. $1.00, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their 
Influence on English Education. | 


By Sir JosHua G. Fircu, LL.D., late Inspector of Training 
Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at the 


University of Cambridge. 12mo. $1.00, 

ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals 
By THomAs Davipson, M A., LL.D. $1.00, wet. 


ROUSSEAU, and Education According 


to Nature. 


By THomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 253. $1.00, mez. 


ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History 
of Universities. 
By GABRIEL COMPAYRE, $1.25, 
LOYOLA, and the Educational System 
of the Jesuits. 


By Rev. THOMAS HUGHES, S. J. $1.00, net, 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


Of the Northern United States, Canada, and the British Possessions, from New- 
foundland to the parallel of the Southern boundary of Virginia, and from the At- 
lantic Ocean westward to the 102d meridian, and including the State of Nebraska, 
thus covering all the Northern portion of the Great Plains. 


By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 
In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: ‘* Ferns to Carpet Weed ”’ 


Vol. III.: **Dogbane to Thistle.” (Just ready.) 


( press.) 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


By C. LLtoyp MorGaAn, Principal of University College, Bristol. Preface by H. W. JAMESON» 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. Crown 8vo. $1.00 wet. 


By Cuas. R. HENDERSON, Ph.D. 


( Just published.) 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS. 


, Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago. 8vo. 400 pp. 


_A careful analysis of the social conditions existing in representative centres of the United States, 
- : | pointing out the most profitable methods of sociological study, and the means at hand with which to 
Vol. II., 644 pp.: ** Portuiaca to Gentian. improve the general situation. The aim is to furnish, with the public schools as a central influence, 
an intelligent basis for organized work among the different classes of society. 


SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL EUROPE, 
By Otiver J. THarcuer, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chi- 


cago. 12m0. 340 pp. $1.25, wet. 


cago. 400 pp. 


SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By FERDINAND ScHWILL, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chi- 


( /n press.) 


These two text-books form a course in Medieval and Modern History, which carries out the principles of historical study now recognized as essential 


by leading educators, They are progressive books, and meet present needs. Suitable for High School and Freshmen classes in colleges. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, . . . 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Office---344 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


position to state facts tell the story of the school and of 

the roble man who was so long at its head. The book is 

more than its name suggests, as it is in no small degree 

a chapter in the history of educational progress in 

America. 

THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. By Samuel 
J. Barrows. Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. Cloth. 3889 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Karrows is a talented editor and an able and con- 
scientious congressman, and now he reveals himself as 
au accomplished traveler and a delightful descriptive 
writer and author. As a scholar the author is well 
equipped to travel in Greece, as a live editor with definite 
ideals he has the conditions requisite for entertaining 
while he instructs. He has selected many beautiful illus- 
trations, which his publishers have presented in full page 
and with artistic effect. It is every way a book to enjoy 
and by which one can but profit. 


THe FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE.  Trans- 
lated by Arthur Fairbanks and Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 300 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is an edition of fragments of the pre-Socratic phi- 
losophers, together with a translation of the more impor- 
tant accounts of their opinions contained in the early 
epitomes of their works. This is a definite and valuable 
contribution to the scholarship and philosophy of the 
day, placing, as it does, at the command of modern stu- 
dents in usable form many important documents upon 
familiarity with which must depend an adequate knowl- 
edge of the philosophies of Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato. 
The pre-Socratic philosophers, to whom we are here in- 
troduced biographically and in fragments of their writ- 
ings in Greek, as well as in the relation of Aristotle and 
Plato to their writings, are Thales, Anaximandros, An- 
aximenes, Herakleitos, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 
Melissos, Pythagoras, Empdokles, and Anaxagoras. The 
Greek quotations are all translated for the more ready 
service of those who do not care to translate the Greek 
of that early day. 


SENORITA MONTENAR. By Archer P. Crouch. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 300 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This romance is a series of accounts of naval engage- 

ments and fights on Jand in the war of Chilian inde- 

pendence. Lord Cochrane, the British admiral, has 
offered his services to the patriots. Captain Wildash, an- 
other English officer, volunteers and obtains a commis- 
sion in the fleet. He has become involved in a duel, in 

which he wounds the cousin of Senorita Montenar, a 

young lady who is secretly assisting the cause of Spain. 

She is harrassed by the attentions of a Spanish officer, 

who imprisons her in a castle which he is holding against 

the patriots. Captain Waldash assaults this castle, and 
is taken prisoner. Senorita aids his escape, and they 
together make a dash for the patriot lines, Finally, 


Senorita emliraces the patriot cause, and accepts the hand 
of Captain Wildash, and with all a good love story is 
interwoven. The patriots are successful, and ample jus- 
tice is awarded to all parties. The capture of the hero 
and his companions by bandits furnishes a characteristic 
chapter of the book. 

THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. Verses, Stories, and 
Letters for School Reading. Edited by Mary E. Burt 
and Mary L. Gable. With an Introduction by George 
W. Cable. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 136 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The demend for Field’s poems in daily school reading, 
in weekly exercises, in school entertainments, in kinder- 
gartens, and in home study has been constant ‘and urgent 
ever since their merits have been known. This fact in- 
duced the editors to compile ‘“‘The Eugene Field Book,” 
and to edapt it to this use. No writer of verses, stories, 
and letters for children has ever gained more of their 
love and confidence. All of Field’s sympathies clustered 
around the nursery and the home, and he was never so 
happy as when surrounded by a group of children. 
Hence he wrote and lived for them, and he has be- 
queathed these choice selections to cheer and comfort 
succeeding generations. The book contains a chapter of 
autobiography unique and interesting, and numerous il- 
luctrations adapted to please the young reader. 


THE TAL&S OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. New York: 
‘Frederick A. Stokes Company. 451 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This book contains four highly entertaining stories, 

the works of a master: ‘Some Emotions and a Moral”; 

“The Sinner’s Comedy”; “A Study in Temptations’; and 

“A Bundle of Life.”’” They were written at different 

times and published by different companies during the 

years 1891 to 94, but are now offered to the reading pub- 
lic in one well printed and tastefully bound volume. The 
last named, at least, has passed through several editions. 

All these tales deal practically with human life; with 
the emotions that stir the human soul and excite both 
pleasure and pain; with the festivities that bring social 
enjoyment; with the temptations that threaten and en- 
snare; and from all these different phases of human ex- 
perience the author draws moral lessons. The book in 
this form will be sought by many new readers. 

TITIE MASSACHUSETIS YEAR BOOK AND TOWN 
REGISTER—NO. 4. Compiled by Hon. A. S. Roe, 
Massachusetts senate. Worcester: F. S. Blanchard & 
Co. Cloth. 792 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is the most valuable array of local information 
that has ever been prepared in any state in the union. 
When its first issue appeared in 1895, there was much 
skepticism as to its up-to-date reliability and definite 
utility, but it has commanded universal confidence as to 
facts aud admiration as to completeness and variety. If 
there is anything regarding Massachusetts affairs, official, 


educational, religious, industrial, commercial, or social, 

that is net here which any one wishes to know, he has 

only to ask for it, and he will flnd it in the next Year 

Book. 

RATIONAI ELOCUTION. A Thoroughly Practical 
Treatise. By Isaac Hinton Brown. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan. Cloth. 314 pp. Price, 80 cents, postpafd. 
in this day of many books it is a constant source of 

delight to see the way in which different authors treat 
their subjects. Here, for instance, is a treatment of elocu- 
tion that is as practical as the multiplication table. The 
author has a broad view of his art, its requirements and 
benefits, as well as of those who should study it, and he 
believes that anything that is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. He has considered every phase of prepara- 
tion for good reading, both as relates to the getting of the 
thought and te imparting it with cojor, fervency, and 
force. His conception of the need of the student is clear, 
his methods of teaching the art of getting a clear voice, 
distinct articulation, and expressive emphasis and inflec- 
tion are direct and effective. The book is so full of selec- 
tions for practice, so rich in suggestion as to how to get 
power through practice, that it will be appreciated by 
those who seek the practical in preparation for the de- 
velopment of power. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE? By Abram Conk- 
lin. Boston: James H. West. 106 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
In this little book the author considers the meaning 

and aims of life in journeying through the world. The 

subjects treated are: Life as a Pilgrimage; Beauties of 
the Way; Dangers of the Way; Companions; Keeping 
to the Right; Blessings in Disguise; Not this Way 

Again; and The End of the Road. The book is emi- 

nentiv practical and well written. It is one of the “Life 

Series,”’ and is worthy of a place among the select reading 

in every family. 


LA FILLE DU DEPUTE. By Georges Ohnet. With 
Notes by George A. D. Beck. New York: Henry Holt. 
i2mo. 204 pp. 

This is an innocent and sweet idyl, and, at the same 
time, gives a picture of modern French politics. The 
character of the Socialist Courcier is well drawn, display- 
ing his twe strong emotions, devotion to his creed and 
love of his daughter. A mild strain of satire pervades 
the story. The style is simple and naive, vivacious and 
straightforward. Georges Ohnet (born 1848) received 
reccgnition from the French Academy in 1881 for his first 
novel, “Serge Panine,”’ and has since then proved himself 
to be a very prolific and popular writer and dramatist. 

“How to Get On,” by B. B. Comegys, and “Life Truths,” 
hy J. Denham Smith, are recent and helpful additions to 
“The Halt-Price Home Library,” published by Messrs. 


Rice & Hirst, 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘“ When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, KR. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 19-21: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


July 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Newport, Ore. 


Aug. 22-27: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

Miss Carrie M. True, Colby, ’93, goes 
from Westbrook high school to Waterville 
high school. 

At Bridgton Academy alumni reception 
gifts were made to the school by the class 
of ’98, the class of '97, and the class of ’96; 
a good beginning. 

B. W. Owen, Brown '98, becomes prin- 
cipal of Caribou high school. 

W. R. Fletcher resigns the principalship 
of Foxcroft Academy. Who will take the 
place and build up that old educational 
centre? 

Eastport erects a high and grammar 
school building this year. It is needed, 
and Eastport being now connected with 
the rest of the world can afford to do it. 

Superintendent Stetson is off for Omaha 
to attend the educational conference of the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition, where he is 
to speak on “The Problem of the Rural 
School.” 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. At the 120th commence- 
ment of Dartmouth College June 29, 
seventy-one graduated from the academic 
department, nine of whom are enlisted in 
the First New Hampshire volunteers; 
thirty-eight received the degree of 
bachelor of arts; thirteen that of bachelor 
of letters; twenty that of bachelor of sci- 
ence; five that of civil engineer: twenty- 
three that of doctor of medicine. The 
Alumni Association elected Judge James 
B. Richardson of Boston alumni trustee. 

KINGSTON. The handsome Nichols 
Memorial library presented to this town 
has been dedicated with appropriate and 
interesting ceremonies. Howard Nichols, 
the donor, presented the library to G. M. 
Baker, chairman of the selectmen. Dr. 
W. H. Davis of Newton, Mass., delivered 
an address. The book room contains 
space for 5,000 volumes, with ground suffi- 
cient for 300 more. 


VERMONT. 

NORTHFIELD. Norwich University, 
at the recent commencement, conferred 
the degree of master of military science 
upon Rear Admiral George Dewey, a 
graduate of the university. Ex-Governor 
Samuel E. Pingree received a degree of 
doctor of laws. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Every year from Maine to 
California the correspondence students in 


the Prang normal art classes anxiously 
await the awarding of the Prang scholar- 
ships. This year the following awards 
have been made: Miss Mary Bimm, Day- 
ton, O., supervisor of drawing; Miss Mary 
Bullard, Portland, Me., special teacher of 
drawing, primary grades; Miss Emma 
Church, Chicago, Ill., grade teacher, gram- 
mar; Miss Emily J. Hare, Brockton, 
Mass., grade teacher, primary; Miss 
Louise T., Rowe, St. Louis, Mo., grade 
teacher, grammar; Mrs. Marion L. Simis- 
ter, Montreal, Ca., special teacher of draw- 
ing, girls’ high school; Miss Luella Tup- 
per, Denver, Col., grade teacher, primary. 
These scholarships entitle the holder to 
one year’s free tuition at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and to $100 in money. They 
are limited to ten each year, and are 
awarded to those students in the Prang 


normal art classes, Boston, whose work, 


ranks sufliciently high to deserve them. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells and Profes- 
sor Dolbear were the speakers at the re- 
cent graduation of the mechanic arts high 
school. Twenty-eight young men _ re- 
ceived their diplomas. The lectures and 
the exhibition of the school work were 
very interesting..——At the first gradua- 
tion in the new home of the girls’ Latin 
school thirty-four young ladies received 
their diplomas. 

The New England Superintendents’ 
Association has adopted the resolutions 
regarding contracts with teachers, which 
were passed in May by the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association. These reso- 
lutions were printed in the Journal of 
April 7. 

Colonel Henry A. Thomas of Boston de- 
livered the address at the graduating ex- 
ercises of the Lynn classical high school. 

SOMERVILLE. Mayor Perry _pre- 
sented diplomas to 400 graduates from the 
grammar schools of the city in the pres- 
ence of a large audience. 

CAMBRIDGE. A reception was re- 
cently held by the Newtowne Club, North 
Cambrige, in honor of Mrs. F. E. M. Den- 
nis, principal of the Wyman primary 
school. After a service of thirty years as 
a school teacher, Mrs. Dennis is about to 
retire.--—At the recent commencement of 
Radcliffe College Mrs. Louis Agassiz, the 
president, took occasion to enumerate the 
gifts that have been bestowed upon the in- 
stitution during the past year. The new 
gymnasium, by Mrs. Augustus Hemen- 
way; the swimming tank, by Miss Hovey; 
$52,619, by Miss Barnes, to aid needy stu- 
dents; $20,000 from the estate of Henry 
L. Pierce; $5,000 for a scholarship fund, 
by the alumnae; $50,000 for a hall of resi- 
dence, by Mrs. David P. Kimball. Added 
to all this, two valuable courses of lectures 
given through the generosity of other 
friends. Mrs. Agassiz was followed by 
President Eliot, who inquired, “Did you 
mark that women gave them almost all?” 

FRAMINGHAM. The Framingham 
Normal Alumnae Association, at its spe- 
cial meeting, to honor its retiring princi- 
pal, Miss Ellen Hyde, voted to found a 
scholarship, and passed highly compli- 
mentary resolutions commending Miss 
Hyde’s ability and fidelity in her work in 
that institution. The scholarship bears 
Miss Hyde’s name, and $1,800 was placed 
in her hands as trustee. 

DEDHAM. This city has just dedicated 
its $50,000 Ames grammar school building 
with appropriate exercises. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Northampton 
Teachers’ Association, comprising all the 
teachers in the public and private schools 
and kindergarten of the city, was organ- 
ized recently. A constitution and set of 
by-laws were adopted, and these officers 
were elected: President, William A. Reed; 
vice-president, Miss Annetta S. Malin; 
secretary, Miss Elizabeth A. Chapin; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carrie J. Partenheimer; 
executive committee, Miss Clara R. Dean, 
John M. Rowell, Miss Susan Browne, Miss 
Frances H. Lock. 

WEST NEWTON. ‘The hall, a memo- 
rial to the late Levi F. Warren, master of 
the Pierce school at West Newton, was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on 
the evening of June 28. Five hundred 
persons were present. Several gentlemen 
made addresses. 

AMHERST. A. L. Hardy of St. Johns- 
bury (Vt.) Academy has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools in place of W. D. 
Parkinson, resigned. For fifteen years 
Mr. Hardy has been connected with the 
academy at St. Johnsbury. 

WEYMOUTH. The’ beautiful new 
school building in Weymouth Centre has 
been dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies. Many of our leading educators 
were present, with a large audience of 
other friends of education. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW HAVEN. At the alumni meeting 


of the Yale Law school recently held, Hon. 
Henry Barnard of Hartford was present. 


The Journey of Womanhood. 


When a young girl 
develops the first evi- 
% dences of womanhood, it 
5 isasif she were starting 
alone upon a_ strange 
journey beset with rough 
and dangerous places. A 
wise and loving mother 
will not allow any false 
delicacy to prevent her 
from giving her daughter 
the plainest information 
and advice at this critical stage of her exist- 
ence. 

Young girls suffer a vast amount of un. 
necessary pain and misery for lack of frank 
and confidential instruction about their own 
physical selves. é 

The special weaknesses and diseases in- 
cident to woman’s organic development are 
completely and permanently remedied by 
the ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’’ prepared by 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physician 
to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Institute 
of Buffalo, N. Y. . 

More than go,000 cases of obstinate female 
difficulties have been absolutely cured by 
this wonderful ‘‘Prescription.’’ It heals, 
strengthens and completely rejuvenates the 
tissues and nerve-centers of the feminine 
organism. It is the only medicine devised 
for this special purpose by a regularly 
graduated experienced physician. It is the 
one authorized preparation which may be 
positively relied upon to cure. 

Mothers and daughters may consult Dr 
Pierce by letter without charge and in tit 
most absolute confidence. Their letters wil! 
be answered not by any mere nurse, but by 
an educated skilled physician. Dr. Pierce's 
Common Sense Medical Adviser will be 
sent free if 21 one-cent stamps are inclosed 
to defray the cost of mailing on/y. 

Miss Edith Cain, of Clinton, Allegheny Ce., 
Pa., writes: ‘I take pleasure in expressing my 
faith in your ‘Favorite Prescription.’ After two 
years of suffering I began taking Dr. Pierce's 
medicine and now I am entirely cured. I had 
been troubled with female weakness for some 
time and also with a troublesome drain on the 
system, but now I am happy and well. I will 
cheerfully recommend Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre 
scription to all invalid ladies."’ 


He was the oldest living graduate of the 
school, having taken his diploma with the 
class of 84. He appeared hale and hearty. 
He has made an undying name in the edu- 
cational history of America. There were 


-many interesting class reunions during 


commencement week. Yale conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Presi- 
dent McKinley, who acknowledged and ac- 
cepted the same by a telegram.- The ex- 
hibition of drawing from public 
schools of New Haven, recently held at the 
rooms of the Young Men’s Republican 
Club of that city, was a remarkable demon- 
stration of what children are now accom- 
plishing along this line of work. It is 
particularly significant when one realizes 
the limited amount of time New Haven 
devotes to this part of the school work, 

one hour a week being allowed in the up- 
per grades, and an hour and a quarter in 
the lower. Considering this small amount 
of time, the results along so many lines 
seem quite wonderful. The grade 
teachers evidently take to the work intel- 
ligently and heartily. The success of this 
exhibit was due in no small measure to 
the Women’s School Association, a club 
formed for the purpose of improving 
school conditions. The exhibit was given 
at the expense of the club, and all aid 
within their power was afforded to the art 
director and her assistants. The arrange- 
ment was unique, departing materially 
from the regulation form, the work being 
arranged according to subjects of study, 
rather than according to grades. The 
room was divided into alcoves, each alcove 
containing work along a certain line. One 
alcove was devoted to object and model 
drawing, showing work all through the 
grades from the first to the high school. 
The work from the entering class of the 
high school was particularly interesting, 
illustrating the present tendency to leave 
the rendering of light and shade until later 
in the course, putting the first emphasis 
on the expression of color value in light 
and dark. This work was delightfully 
true, simple, and strong. Another alcove 
was devoted to work along the industrial 
line. Here again was shown the whole 
range of the instruction, from the first 
primary paper-folding lesson to the con- 
structive and decorative design from the 
Boardman manual training school. The 
work in design from this school was of an 
eminently practical nature, no design be- 
ing accepted that could not be worked out 
in a practical form. Upon inquiry, it was 
learned that many of these designs were 
actually worked out at the school. This 
places the work where it should be, having 
not only artistic, but also practical, value. 
The designs for brackets:in forged iron 


were especially good, showing genuine 
artistic merit. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the manual training school work 
was the reproduction of original drawings 
made by the pupils for the Boardman 
Monthly. Interesting book covers were 
also. shown’ designed for this same 
monthly. The alcove devoted to the life 
work was one of the most interesting in 
the room. It would seem that only a few 
minutes spent in looking at this work 
would be necessary to establish the place 
of pose drawing in the schoolroom. The 
exhibit certainly proved that children pos- 
sess a remarkable facility in expressing 
life. Almost every figure showed motion 
and character, and in the few that were at 
rest one felt that it was but a moment of 
repose before action sure to follow. The 
work in pictorial and decorative composi- 
tion was especially suggestive. The most 
interesting feature was the subject of 
space relations as involved in the study of 
plaids, door panels, cabinets, surface cov- 
erings, book covers, ete., keeping the com- 
position in close relation with construc- 
tion. Charming bits of imaginary land- 
scape developed with the brush were also 
shown. The work in landscape composi- 
tion with a given motive, and involving 
certain problems, such as a house on the 
side of the hill with one or two trees below 
it, was very suggestive, and must have had 
real educational value for its development 
of imagination, judgment, and feeling for 
beauty. The water colors were especially 
delightful, and gave excellent demonstra- 
tion of the feasibility of such work in the 
schoolroom. The exhibit as a whole 
showed a remarkable breadth and free- 
dom, and, besides being thoroughly sound 
and sensible regarding the old established 
lines of work, proved most suggestive 
along certain new lines that have been 
agitating the minds of art directors for the 
past few months. The supervisor, Miss 
Skinner, is to be congratulated upon the 
success of her labors, and New Haven 
upon the fact that she holds so strong a 
place in this field of education. 

Dr. C. W. Deane, superintendent cf 
Bridgeport, is sadly bereaved in the death 
of his estimable wife, who was well known 
to the profession, by whom she was greatly 
respected. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton, professor of his- 
tory in the West Chester state normal 
school, having resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the Friends’ Central high 
school in Philadelphia, Professor Smith 
Burnham, now and for the past five years 
professor of history in Albion College, 
Michigan, has been elected his successor, 


‘and has accepted the appointment. The 


faculty of this school has also been in- 
creased by the election of President Wal- 
lace P. Dick of Metzger College as profes- 
sor of Greek and associate professor of 
pedagogy. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. The annual commence- 
ment of the Catholic University took place 
June 8. Cardinal Gibbons conferred the 
degrees, and was assisted by Monsignor 
Conaty, rector of the university. The as- 
sembly hall of MeMahon hall was filled 
with the friends and students of the uni- 
versity. The hall was decorated with 
American flags and the university colors, 
yellow and white.— Rev. J. H. Richards, 
S. J.. president of Georgetown University, 
has been compelled to resign his position, 
on account of protracted ill health. This 
is the oldest Catholic college in the United 
States. 

In connection with the N. E. A. in Wash- 
ington, it may be interesting, especially to 
the library section, to know that the Co- 
lumbian University, whose president is 
chairman of the executive committee, has 
instituted a course in library science. Dr. 
Charles Kk. Monroe, dean of the graduate 
school, was invited to prepare a course of 


HOW’S THIS ! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 

cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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study, and last October work began, with 
Hon. Ainsworth R. Spofford as head of the 
department, and W. P. Cutter, librarian of 
the agricultural department, and Mr. Hen- 
derson Presnell of the bureau of education 
us assistants. Inside of two weeks the en- 
‘ire number of students who could be re- 
ceived were enrolled, and some refused. 
sesides practical work in cataloguing the 
university library, the class has visited 
various public and private libraries in 
Washingion and Baltimore. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. — The Cincinnati Teach- 
eis’ Club recently held their last meeting 
for this year, and closed with a brilliant 
reception, »t which eleven hundred were 
present. This is the largest organization 
of its kind in the West, and includes a 
membership of over a thousand active and 
ex-teachers. It was the outcome of a de- 
sire on the part of Superintendent Morgan 
of the public schools to secure co-opera- 
tion among the teachers, and, by harmo- 
nious relations, promote the best interests 
of both teacher and pupil. The first 
organization was effected February, ‘92. 
W. H. Venable was its first president, with 
Miss Christine Sullivan superintendent of 
the drawing department, Professor Sproul 
of the university, and Mrs. Jennie H., 
Jones of the intermediate as vice-presi- 
dents, who were potent in bringing the 
club up to its present successful basis. 
When the club started out they had forty 
directors, among whom were some of the 
most eminent men of Cincinnati, who had 
been teachers in their early lives, and were 
glad to aid in the promotion of the cause. 
Its object for some years has been ampli- 
tied in many ways, and has been of great 
advantage to the teachers, given them 
more liberal views, and gotten them out of 
-the old ruts. The monthly meetings are 
devoted chiefly to lectures, and the leading 
educators of the country have addressed 
the body. Such men as Charles Underhill! 
of New York, Professor Schurman of Cor- 
nell University, Professor W. Harper of 
Chicago University, Professor Angel, Dr. 
Price, Jane Adams, Mrs. Henrotin, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Federation, ete. 
Some time ago the club, desirous of having 
an abiding place, secured quarters in the 
new Odd Fellows’ building, which they 
fitted up with all the appointments of a 
prosperous club home. Teachers can 
come to this home any time they are at 
leisure, and at present there is a course of 
lectures on literature, which many enjoy. 
They have also a reception room, in which 
congenial spirits meet for discussion. The 
membership includes not only the teachers 
of the public schools, but the universities, 
private schools, and the College of Music, 
and the number is steadily increasing. 
The present officers are: President, 
Ceorge W. Harper, principal of Wood- 
ward; vice-presidents, F. M. Youmann, E. 
W. Wilkenson, and Miss Reuschel;  re- 
cording secretary, Miss Louise M. Arm- 
strong; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Eliza Hardaway; treasurer, C. H. Porter; 
with fifteen directors, who constitute the 


board of managers for the current year. , 


At the meeting this month, which closed 
the present year’s course, Superintendent 
Morgan gave some timely advice to 
teachers on instruction, especially in the 
government of the class whose home train- 
ing had been neglected. The summing up 
of the vear’s record showed the great ad- 
vantage the club had been to the teachers 
in many ways. They had gleaned much 
knowledge from the lectures and persona! 
contact with bright minds of the profes- 
sion, They are sanguine for greater bene- 
fits the coming year. The reception, 
which closed the school year, was on a 
magnificent scale. It was the largest funec- 
tion the club ever gave. It was a gather- 
ing of the clans of the three cities, Cin- 
cinnati, Covington, and Newport, and was 
the most successful, both socially and in- 
tellectually, in the history of Cincinnati. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The principals of the public 
schools of the city will not get the maxi- 
mum of $3,000 a year salary for which 
they petitioned. The committee will rec- 
ommend an advance of from $100 to $500, 
aecording to the length of service. At 
the meeting of the educational commis- 
sion, of which Dr. Harper is chairman, re- 
cently held for the betterment of our plan 
of public school administration, Dr. Har- 
ris, United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, urged the desirableness of smaller 
school boards for the following reasons: 
First, because better men can be secured 
for a small board. Second, because men 
could be secured who would attend to the 


| Teachers Co-operative Asso 


Teachers Wanted + ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


om Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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BOOK COVERS 


SELF-BINDERS 
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“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 
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general questions of policy, and not of de- 
tail, the latter to be handed over to execu- 
tive officers; the terms of office to be such 
that the mayor should have control of the 
board by appointment. Third, because it 
would necessarily lead to the elimination, 
to a large extent, of the question of pat- 
ronage; subordinates under the main ex- 
ecutive officers to be appointed under 
proper system of civil service, not neces- 
sarily the same as of the city itself. 

WAUKEGAN. Professor C. Victor 
Campbell, superintendent of schools in 
this city, has resigned. 

The Chicago Teachers’ Club has com- 
pleted its sixth year. It had the Horace 
Mann Clu) of male teachers as its guests 
at the June meeting. 


WISCONSIN. 


Professor M. V. O’Shea made a great 
success of a course of synoptic lectures in 
child study. The attendance averaged 325 
for twelve lectures. It is doubtful if there 
has been any such success in this line any- 
where in the country. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. The teachers of this city 
have formed a union consisting of 451 
members, whose principal object is to 
wage war against salary cutting. It is not 
the purpose of this union to oppose the 
school board unless they underta.e to 
slash teachers’ salaries. The organization 
is already pianning lecture courses and 
discussion for theiz own improvement, 

It is reported that Hon. James B. An- 
gell, U. S. minister to Turkey, has re- 
signed, and will return to his position as 
president of the college, which he left to 
accept this office. 

KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. At the twenty-sixth an- 
nual commencement of the University of 
Kansas 191 graduates were given degrees. 


KENTUCKY. 


William C. Roberts, former president of 
Lake Forest University, Chicago, is chosen 
president of Centre College, Danville. He 
is well equipped for this position. 

BEREA. Over 6,000 people attended the 
recent commencement at Berea College. 
The Rocky mountain evangelist, Paddock, 
and Dr. Hutchins of Cleveland delivered 
addresses. A gain of $5,000 in gifts for 
the current year’s expenses was reported, 
and $54,000 in additional subscriptions for 
the Pearsons endowment. Professor J. C. 
Greenough of Westfield, Mass., received 
the honorary degree of LL.D., and Profes- 
sor C, S. Beardslee the degree of D. D. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

The University of Denver has graduated 
393 students. There were twelve gradu- 
ates from the school of medicine, five from 
the school of dentistry, thirteen from the 
College of Liberal Arts, twenty-one from 
the school of law, four from the school of 
theology, and one each from the school of 
music and the post-graduate school. 

The 1,200 graduates of the East Denver 
high school will endeavor to raise $200,000 


for a new library building. The two libra- 
ries of the city, having nearly 70,000 vol- 
umes, are to be consolidated and placed in 
the new building to be erected, the con- 
solidation to be completed July 1, 1899. 
The crowded condition of the East Denver 
high school building requires the removal 
of the library of 35,000 volumes belonging 
to the city schools, and consequently it 
will be consolidated with the other city li- 
brary, and occupy a special library build- 
ing. 

Over $30,000 will be expended in the 
completion of the manual training high 
school, Denver, during the summer, The 
school is overcrowded, and many appli- 
cants for admission have heretofore been 
refused admission. The four high schools 
of the city have enrolled over 2,100 pupils 
during the past year, and graduated over 
280, the classes being the largest by far of 
those of any previous year. 

The city examinations for teachers of 
the Denver schools were held June 16-18. 
There were 285 applicants. 

Superintendent J. P. Jackson of Lead- 
ville and Miss Martha Atkins, instructor 
in elocution in the Leadville schools, were 
recently married in Denver. 


The graduates of the Denver high 
schools this year exceed 275, by far the 
largest number ever graduated. The 


graduating class of the East Denver high 
school alone numbers 136, about twenty 
larger than any previous class. 7 

A reception was recently given the pat- 
rons of the Leadville schools by fhe 
teachers. About 300 people attended, and 
were entertained with an interesting and 
profitable literary and musical pro- 
gramme. 

Dr. Waggener, professor of physies in 
the State University, has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. Dr. Clark, principal 
of Jarvis Hall Academy, Denver, has re- 
signed, and will return to Ireland. 

BOULDER. The Texas-Colorado Chau- 
tauqua has chosen Boulder, the site of the 
State University of Colorado, as its home: 
and it expects to enroll a membership of 
over 5,000 this year. Lectures on peda- 
gogy, psychology, child study, methods of 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author's 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 


»ylex elements of his expression. 
Whe Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 


Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien 
tific and artistic principles. 
Specimen copy of Hxrpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. 
Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. Trial given during 


vacation; if successful, permanent contracts will be made. in 
remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change froin teaching to some 
All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 
Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 
all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for Illinois, 


affords a 

other permanent and agreeable life work. 

ure by State law. ; 

its promptness in paying 

desirable company. Address, 
(Mention this publication.) 


Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


teaching, and primary work will be deliv- 
ered from July 4 to August 15, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vakland. 

Pomona College will soon have anew 
science hall, the gift of Dr. Pierson of Chi- 
cago. President Ferguson’s administra- 
tion is eminently successful. The college 
is out of debt, and has an endowment of 
over $100,000. 

Professor Frank Felton of Indiana Uni- 
versity will occupy the chair of economics 
and social science at Stanford during Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross’ absence in Europe. 

Professor Edmund J. James of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago delivered the com- 
mencement address to the class of ’98 of 
the University of California. 

Professor James E. Keeler, the new di- 
rector of Lick Observatory, has arrived 
from the East and taken charge at Mount 
Hamilton. 

There are 1,500 unemployed teachers in 
California, and the state normal schools 
and the county boards of examination will 
add'several hundred to this number before 
the close of the school year. The struggle 
for positions has become a serious problem 
to the professional teacher on account of 
the keen competition by the multitude of 
applicants from the class of temporary 
teachers, 

F. P. Davidson, for eight years principal 
of the San Diego high school, has been 
promoted to the superintendency upon the 
retirement of E. P. Cubberley, who goes 
to Stanford University as an instructor in 
the department of education. 


NEBRASKA. 

The educational exhibit of Nebraska at 
the Trans-Mississippi exposition, Omaha, 
is one of the best, if not literally the best, 
ever made in the United States. There 
are 20,000 square feet of space devoted to 
this exhibit alone. 


FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 


Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


Send 15 cts. for samples, mentionmg this paper. 


78 Reade Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Vacation 
_ Books 


Issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway. 
“Summer Tours,” a beautiful book 
of 48 pages with illustrations and 
descriptive matter about numerous 
summer resorts, finely printed on 
enamel book paper; six cents in 
postage. 

“Lake Chautauqua,” a book of 48 
pages telling about one of the most 
popular of America’s resorts; finely 
illustrated and printed on enamel 
book paper; four cents in postage. 
Address, 


A.J. SMITH, 


GO. A, Cleveland, O 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July Forum contains the follow- 
ing timely and very suggestive articles: 
“William Ewart Gladstone,’ by Justin 
McCarthy, M. P.; “The Philippine 
Islands,” by Frank F. Hilder; “Our In- 
adequate Consular Service,” by Senator 
Stephen M. White; “The Ethics of Mod- 
ern Warfare,’ by Hon. 8S. J. Barrows; 
“International Relations Disturbed by an 
Insect,” by L. O. Howard; ‘Austria- 
Hungary Under the Reign of Francis 
Joseph,” His Excellency Albert von 
Schaffie; “‘The People of Hawaii,’’ Henry 
Schuler Townsend, inspector-general of 
schools, Hawaii; “The Depression in the 
Cotton Industry: a Remedy,” by Hon. 
Luther F. McKinney; ‘“‘The Nation’s Rec- 
ords,” by Adelaide R. Hasse; “Does Ma- 
chinery Displace Labor?’ by C. Wood 
Davis; ‘Indian Superstitions and Leg- 
ends,” by Simon Pokagon, last chief of 
the Pottawattamie Pokagon band; and 
“The Evolution of the German Drama.— 
IL,” by Dr. Ernest von Wildenbruch. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
111 Fifth avenue, New York City: The 
Forum Publishing Company. 


—Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
for July is of special interest. ‘Weather 
Forecasts” is the title of a very instructive 
paper, describing the methods and appar- 
atus in use by the United States Weather 
Bureau. Professor Henderson’s second 
chapter deals with ‘‘The Methods of Man- 
ual Training.”’ W. E. Cram, the natural- 
ist artist, contributes an attractive arti- 
cle, entitled “Woodpeckers and Their 
Ways.” Worthington C. Ford’s third 
chapter, in the series entitled ““The Ques- 
tion of Wheat,” deals with Russia, which, 
as probably our chief competitor in wheat 
growing, deserves our careful attention 
and study. Under the title “Eye Lan- 
guage”’ Dr. Louis Robinson contributes an 
essay, calling attention to the wonderful 
ability of expression which the human 
eye possesses. The Hon. David A. Wells 
(Chapter XVIII., continued) further dis- 
cusses the important question of ‘Income 
Taxation.” M. Camille Meilinand is the 
author of a paper which discusses “The 
Psychological Cause of Laughter.” The 
titles in the Editor’s Table are “Science 
and its Critics” and “Scientific Instruction 
in Girls’ Schools.” Price, $5.00 a year. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The July number of the New England 
Magazine opens with “The Story of the 
Isles of Shoals,’”’ by Mrs. Aubertine Wood- 


ward Moore. This is a delightful summer 
article. The article is beautifully illus- 
trated, many. of the pictures showing 
glimpses of Celia Thaxter’s home and the 
places closely associated with her life. 
An article on “The King Philip Country,” 
by William Adams Slade, will be timely, as 
it describes the region visited by the Old 
South Historical Society on their annual 
Historical pilgrimage, and the paper is 
fully illustrated with views of many of the 
places mentioned, showing memorials of 
King Philip which still exist. The beauti- 
ful town of Longmeadow, Mass., receives 
careful treatment at the hands of Miss 
Julia M. Bliss, under the title “‘Two Cen- 
turies and a Half in Longmeadow.” The 
article is illustrated with many portraits 
and with views of the town. “Hull 
House,” in Chicago, is the subject of a 
paper by Mrs. Florence Kelley, who is her- 
self a resident of the settlement. The il- 
lustrations of the article are from photo- 
graphs. James R. Gilmore, under the 
title “Recollections of a New England 
Echoolmistress,”” gives many interesting 
reminiscences of his boyhood days in 
Smithfield, R. 1., where he attended the 
school of a Quakeress. “A Roman Puri- 
tan,” by Frank Frost Abbott, is a discus- 
sion of the life and work of the Roman 
poet, Persius. The Editor’s Table is de- 
voted to Gladstone, his friendship for 
America, and the lessons which his life 
and political philosophy have for America 
at this time. A story entitled ‘Mrs. 
Hiram Pointdexter’s Front Door,’ by Re- 
becca Smylie, and several good poems 
complete the number. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. 5 Park square, 
Boston, Mass.: Warren F. Kellogg. 


—The July Century opens with a story 
of the times, “By Order of the Admiral,” 
by Winston Churchill, author of “The 
Celebrity,’ illustrated. There are two 
articles on “Confederate Commerce-De- 
stroyers.”” Colonel John Taylor Wood 
tells of “The Tallahassee’s Dash into New 
York Waters,” while G. Terry Sinclair de- 
scribes “The Eventful Cruise of the 
‘Florida.’’’ Stephen Bonsal, late of the 
American legation at Madrid, writes of 
“j.cly Week in Seville,” with illustrations, 


Poultney Bigelow gives a resume of ‘Ten 
Years of Kaiser Wilhelm.” A drawing by 
the emperor accompanies the article. 
Henry Eckford briefly considers ‘Wilhelm 
Il. as Art Patron.” Mrs. Mabel Loomis 
Todd contributes a paper entitled “In Aino 
Land,” in which she describes a wild, 
hairy race almost unknown to the West- 
ern world. In the series of ‘‘Heroes of 
Peace,” Herbert D. Ward writes sym- 
pathetically of ‘Heroes of the Deep.” 
James Bryce is represented by an impor- 
tant essay, in which he analyzes the con- 
ception of “Equality,” and examines how 
far it can be realized. politically, socially, 
and economically. ‘Modern Dutch Paint- 
ers” are appreciatively criticised by Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Champney, and there are re- 
productions of many noted pictures. <A 
story of Japan, full of warmth and color, 
is “Purple-Eyes,“ by John Luther Long. 
Timothy Cole’s engravings from Old Eng- 
lish masters this month are from Romney, 
the frontispiece, ‘‘Lady Derby,” being one 
of the most beautiful of all Cole’s engrav- 
ings. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


—The new official flag of the president 
of the United States is printed, for the first 
time correctly, on the cover of the July 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The flag was re- 
cently adopted as the president’s emblem, 
and henceforth will be employed to pro- 
claim his official presence. When he is at 
the White House the flag will be displayed 
there, and wherever he may go as presi- 
dent of the United States it will be in evi- 
dence. Its publication in accurate color 
detail will be a matter of much interest, 
inasmuch as it will acquaint the public 
with the president’s emblem. 


—Outing for July is an altogether satis- 
fying number in text and illustrations. 


Prominent among a well-chosen assort- 
ment of good things are: “Canals for 
Summer Cruises,’ by E. W. Foster; 
“Salmon of the Sou’west,” by Frank H. 
Risteen; “A Day on Georgian Bay,” by 
Ed. W. Sandys; “Sport’s Place in the 


’ Nation’s Well-being,” by Price Collier; 


“Vignettes from the Wheel,” by Charles 
Turner; “Golf, the St. Andrew’s Club of 
America,” by John Reid; and “Yachting,” 


by A. J. Kenealy. Canoeing, cycling, 
shooting, camping, and fishing all receive 
proper attention. The editorial and rec- 
ord departments cover all the sports and 
pastimes. 

—A master hand has pictured the life 
and influence of the late William Ewart 
Gladstone in the Chautauquan for July. 
President Charles J. Little of Northwest- 
ern University has shown the “Grand Old 
Man” as a statesman, a man of God, and 
a stern advocate of justice. “Old Iron- 
sides,’”’ by Edward S. Ellis, A. M., is a char- 
acter sketch of ‘Commodore’ Charles 
Stewart, who, in his eighty-third year, de- 
manded of President Lincoln -to be al- 
lowed to enter the service of his country. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for July; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York, 

The American Antiquarian for July and August; 
terms. $4.00 a year. Chicago. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for July; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. 

The Catholic World for July; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Overland for July; terms, $1.00 a year. 
San Francisco. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for July; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston. 


40 Large Specimens. 


Creat Vacation 


ry. 
Che collection is accompanied by a 


Washington Collection of Minerals. 


This collection consists of 40 MINERALS, 
and placed in a neat, substantial 
specimen. 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics of each 


LS, selected with great care, all correctly labeled, 
case, with a separate tray, 244x134 inches, for each 
carefully prepared descriptive catalogue 
Specimen and its principal uses. 

_ This collection, all complete in case, with catalogue, will be 
given free to any one sending us only two (2) prepaid yearly 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 

he Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 
collection of Minerals, both $3.75. 
Che collection alone is well worth $4.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


at $2.50 each; or, one 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 
BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 4 


Premium Offer 


The Washington School Collection of Minerals 


Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50 each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 
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July 14, 1898. 


Some New Books. 


T.and Il, Intermediate Grades............ 

I.and II. Grammar Grades................ 


A Text book of Physics.................++ Wentworth 
The Mason Schou! Music Course—Book I..... Mason, 
From the Land of St. Lawrence...................... 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Williams. Sheldon & Co., N. z. — 
‘Teachers.) 
Brown. A Flanagan, Chicago. — 
Batten Am. Sunday School Union, Phila, .90 
Proctor. Potter Putnam Co., N. Y. —_— 
Hope. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Colton, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1.12 
Furneaux. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1.60 
Wentworth. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.25 
& Hill, 06 “ 1.20 
Butterfield, & McConathy. * 66 “6 30 
Egan. B. Herder, St. Louis, A 
Carnegys. Rice & Hirst, Philadelphia. 15 
& O’ Hagan. Rh. H. Russell, N. Y. 25 
Sadler. Geo. Bell & Sons, London. 1.50 
Bryce. The Century Co.,N. Y. 1.00 


OLD SOUTH PRIZES. 


The increasing interest in historical 
studies, and especially in American his- 
tory, and the excellence of the essays 
which have been presented during the last 
seventeen years, in competition for the Old 
South prizes, first offered by Mrs. Hemen- 
way in 1881, induce the offer of prizes 
again the present year for the best essays 
on the subjects named below. The com- 
petition for these prizes is open to all who 
have graduated from the Boston high 
schools (including the Latin schools) in 
1897 and 1898. 

Forty dollars will be awarded for the 
best essay on each of the subjects named 
below, and twenty-five dollars for the sec- 
ond best,—making in all four prizes. 
Competitors may write on both subjects 
if they wish, but no one can receive more 
than one prize. No one once receiving 
a first prize can receive any prize again; 
and no one receiving a second prize can 
receive a second prize again. 

The essays must be sent between Janu- 
ary 1 and 31, 1899, to the directors of the 
Old South work, Old South meeting-house. 
It is recommended that they be written on 
quarto letter-paper, and that no essay ex- 
ceed in length fifteen pages of the size of 
the Old South Leaflets. Each essay must 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


bear an assumed name, and must be ac- 
companied by a sealed letter, having the 
assumed name outside and the real name 
of the writer within, together with the 
date of graduation and the name of the 
high school at which the pupil graduated. 


MAIDEN NAMES OF THE MOTHERS 
OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


The following is a complete list of the 
maiden names of the mothers of the presi- 
dents of the United States: — 

Washington, Mary Ball; John Adams, 
Susanna Boylston; Jefferson, Jane Ran- 
dolph; Madison, Nellie Conway; Monroe, 
Eliza Jones; J. Q. Adams, Abigail Smith; 
Andrew Jackson, Elizabeth Hutchinson; 
Van Buren, Maria Hoes; Harrison, Eliza- 
beth Bassett; Tyler, Mary Armistead; 
Polk, Jane Knox; Taylor, Sarah Strother; 
Fillmore, Phoebe Millard; Pierce, Anna 
Kendrick; Buchanan, Elizabeth Speer; 
Lincoln, Nancy Hanks; Johnson, Mary 
McDonough; Grant, Hannah Simpson; 
Hayes, Sophia Birchard; Garfield, Eliza 
Ballou; Arthur, Malvina Stone; Cleve- 
land, Annie Neal; Harrison, Elizabeth 
Irwin; McKinley, Nancy Campbell Alli- 
son. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup was 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


benefit of teachers. 


classes of children in public schools. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON . 


Nature Study 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
M umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 
been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 
The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 


Months. 


The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not.to teach science, but to indicate lines ziong which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated, Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


sp 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


ee 


a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

prog ptat t ; 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 


BOSTON ; 3 Somerset Street, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PED AGOGIC AL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 

Vu to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. e went 
and made a good | pa mr impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter from a 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: ‘If KNOWLEDGE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? Jf a eandidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.’ Teachers should bearin mind that this caution 
is very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘‘born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the DEMANDED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Buttaing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaency 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch OUfice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


y Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave, Bow York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 25 Le 4 8t., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


| A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
THE SK DG T AGH RS AGENGIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York 

the PRATT TEACHBRS’ AGBNCY Src o 


generous patronage. 
Established 1885. hone: Boston, : 


Tel > 2981. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIV: ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


> 
SYRACUSE 'TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ad ndergarten ; Prima 8 , 3d, 4th grade) ; ammar (5th, 6th, 7th, stl 
Wanted, Teachers grade) ; Principals Ward Village. District’ High dchool); of braving, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, byw Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted. 


™ HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 1.2%%. 


E. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © “2° 


Oldest Agency westof the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


_ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
EACHER for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Hourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. If in search of ei/her, you may find it 

t dvantage t yrit 8s fullyi 

Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | regard to your santa 
H 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


regard to your wants. E 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Rashville, Tenn., does «a very successful business 


that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. @ 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| KELLOGG’S. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. Ma XSON N. J. formerly a New 
UL n Su Bays hat when wants ac ers, 


Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 


9 Sci ; $2,750. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY established | KELLOGG, Manager, 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | recommendation plan. | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 


Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents. Selling) WY HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
and renting of school property. mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


Established 1880. 
FIFTH (corner ¢ The Journal of Education is published 
w 


RW YORK CITY. weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
Th . wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
e ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
TEACHERS EXCHANGE dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
ations have weight with school officials. so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 

AMERICAN TEACHERS’ B U tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. | land Publishing Company. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 71 
C- 
Title. 
id 
fe 
rt The Sight Neader................(By expert Primary 
y. Outlines, Tables, and Sketches in English History... 
t- ,unt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. Mary and Elizabeth 
n- Physiology, and Descriptive........... 
r- The Agricola of Tacitus.................... Edited by 
es 
1¢ Half-Price Home Library—Monthly............. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke.................... 
William Ewart 
ly; 
ar. 
ar. 
Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 


- 1” New sociological reader on the hu- 
AROUND THE WOR D. man and industrial phases of unique 
eople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
eatures. ‘/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 


work.’’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, III. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
“a. (New.) An Historical Read 
NDIANS AND PIONEERS. the any authentic and beautifu 


er, coverin 
the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookli 
rare merit. It is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up- 
books in print.”— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
i INDUCTIVE METHOD, “ /t is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra Lam acquainted with. 
Rost. P, Keep, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
: _ By Dr. R. B. SmrrH and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct, 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. “7t embodies the best features of the best books of this kind. 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 
’ “ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH'S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. the kind 1 have ever seen.” — Prof. J. G, BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER — Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson's Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. ; 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Main Office: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ne, Mass. ‘A book of 
to-date historical text- 


Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. | 
* Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch 8t. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 E. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Preparing for Examination in 
SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 
(1 Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
6. Movements toward Confederation. 
7. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 


CHICAGO: ee 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, . 3 Somerset Street. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. ;LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
Cloth. Price, of Edu-| Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 
By S. S: Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of Price, $1.00. 
This is the most complete account of Comenius 


the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, and religiously ; of his]. 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- an important work in the history of educationai 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
his heroic contest for re-election, with all the infiu-| P0Sed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends | Clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
Galileo of Education,’ as Michelet calls him. 


and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 
EDUCATION: 
PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Bdusation Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, By Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
the first Professor of the Science and Art Price, 75 cents. 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
Information. 


PUBLISHING? 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY? e New Yorke 


. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
N. E. Dept., Boston, Mass. 


OTranslations 


Literal — Interlinear —105 Volumes O 


© Dictionaries 


O German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols. specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies O 


binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


OO 


Erucational Institutions 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


EDUCATE YOUR BOYS 
© at the leading College Preparatory Schoo! of West- “ 
ern Pennsylvania. Beautiful, healthy location. © 
Boys only, above ten years of age. Number lim-¢ 
ited; therefore send at once for catalogue. a 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, © 
WILSON & FAIR. Saltsburg, Pa. 4 


o 


FOR SALE. + 


D4 A Primary and College Preparatory Day School for? 
5 Boys and Girls. Twenty-five years’ successful work. 

+ Certificates to leading colleges. Small capital re- + 
# quired. Address Miss ELLEN FINN, at this office. 


FOR ENTERING COLLEGE ora Scientific § 

H School. Thorough preparation at DUMMER 3; 
ACADEMY, South Byfield, Essex County, Mass. i 

Situation accessible and secluded. A\jll healthful 


outdoor sports. New Catalogue ready. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, Master. ¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 


formation, address 
Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCHOOL LIFE 


An Autobiography. 
BY 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


WHAT READERS THINK OF IT. 


From Judge CHESTER CONANT, Greenfield, Mass.: 

I expected a good deal, but the half had not been 
told me. I had to finish it at one sitting. It is ad- 
mirable and true, 


From Gen. H.C. HOBART, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
You have written a book that will live the next 
hundred years. 


From Rev. WM. 8. PALMER, D.D., Norwich, Conn. : 

I have read your ** Reminiscences of School Life”’ 
with absorbing interest. It is not only suited to in- 
terest every survivor of your 5,000 students, all of 
whom are your friends, but the general reader, and 
especially school officers and school teachers. 


1 volume, with Portrait. 
12mo, Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


For sale by NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., or 
sent by mail on receipt of the price by HIRAM 
ORCUTT, 165 Harvard St., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake, 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School, y Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable essays published in one pam- 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C. 
Richardson. 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Specia/ 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATK NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHCOL, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, . w A. G. BOYDEN, A:M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues addresa the 
Principal, w W. P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP!N, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and ‘Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Someraet Street. Roste- 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
«summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Somerset Street. Boaton. 


SUBSCRIBERS to theJOURNAL 

can have their subscriptions ad- 

vanced six months by sending a 

new yearly subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


of Education in the College of Preceptors, THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Roger Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 


Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 
By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 3828 


of John D. Philbrick. 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


| PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 

Songs of History. ; 
Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. ¢ 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of “ Zig- : 
; zag Journeys,” etc. Second Edition. Cloth. Price, $1.00. ; 
; yy NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. . . BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


SS 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. S. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 
GEN , can have their subscriptions 

AGENOY. advanced siz months by eend- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass- 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., . 


. » 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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